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that the Christian ininistry are 
to an adequate teinpors rapport, i 
to maintain ’princip] 
have sown ‘utito is it 
we reap Your carnal ‘things? 


tlie gospel, should ‘live’o 


of this Jus Divinum, the Con: 
opi of the Presbyterian Church 


é, on callings to be 
stor, fo covenant in writing, to m 

ich ts thall fred Mia from world 
cares and avocations ; ‘and at his instillation 


viva ‘voce, ih the presence of 
od ‘and the world’ to continue to him, 


while their pastor, that competent worldly 


maintenance whi have promised, (in 

the written call,) and whatever else they 

may see needful for the honour of religion, 
and his com/ort 

for’ the 

e settled con 

ted:'to all the 


rt in locations where the cost of kving 


tly enhanced. And, 
complied with, “and 


faith, “whatever might 


Garried out in’ good 

be needful the hottour of and 

for the minister’s comfort Among the people 

of his.charge,” being in every instance suffi- 
tly supplied, there would. have been 


om. the part of our, pastors, much 
unhappiness, and on the part of 
ple there have de- 
of prosperity, both spiritual: and tem- 
which they have not, yet been per- 
mitted to enjoy. *‘ There is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, and it tendeth to. Re 
very” poverty both of ministers and peeple. 
_ Bat, unhappily, this wise and equitable 
grrangement of our Qhurch has not been, 
d still is not, universally complied with. 
On the,contrary, it is a rare thing for a 


Presbyterian tion to nise in 
their call a sum Saficient for their minis- 


ter’4 support, free from -worldly cares and 
ayocations; and a very common thing, for a 
portion of the inadequate sum promised, to 
remain unpaid from year to year, To this 
nemark we know there sre. many, noble ex- 
eptions, and, we trust, “for the honour of 
igion and the comfort of the ministry,” 
there are many.more than are known 
tothe writer. But for the most part, it is 
painfully otherwise. The “majority 
of our Chu 
y their. congregations “free from 


worldly cares and. avocations.”’ A. ve 


erpider 


tions,””.and the many, de pl 

and incompetent for the,.\ worldly. 
avocation,”’ or wholly averse from it, bear 
in their heart a wetghtof “worldly care” 


noble 

are “A the ministry of 
ethren, are ‘the muinisti 

other ‘Church, in lve of their Master’s 

ity and devotion in his service. 


obtuizied it. If otherwise, a cheerful ‘resig- 


3 of our pastors, 
it is not surprising that the number of our 
ministers is far too small for the work to be 
accomplished. The wonder is, that men in 
the flesh ‘continue in the work, despite such 
hindrances. And doubtless ‘many would 
forsake it, were it not that they know “a 
dispensation of the gospel is committed unto 
them.” Their conviction is, “Woe is me, 
if I’ preach’ nét the gospel.” Constrained 
by the love of Christ, and of perishing souls, 
abide in their holy vocation, not ‘ count- 
their lives dear unto themselves.” _ 
Place the members of any other profes- 
_ sion in the same circamstances of permanent 
difficulty as to their support, and you would 
find rieither candidates to enter it, nor men 
to remain in it any longer than’ they could 
find some “better living.” - That a pastor 
should ‘be compelled to relinquish his charge 
by insufficient support, and to en in a 
lnecrative worldly avocation, by which he 
hopes to educate his children for a better 
lot in life than that of “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” or to dis¢harge a peouni- 
éry obligation incurred while he preached 
the gospel at small cost to the people of bis 
‘who promiséd him “a competent 
worldly maintenance,” is not at all a subject 
of ‘surprise, whilst it is, indeed, deplorable, 
t with imminent damage to the 
atch, as is witnessed in its share of the 
ey which has our present in- 
y of ministers. Our surprise 
d gratittide shouldbe, that we have 
any abiding fn their work, notwithstand: 
ing all difficulties, and among them some 
who, having first given themselves heartily 
to the work, esteem it a privilege to devote 
to the same holy calling beloved sons, whom 
ey have dedicated to God, and with hard 
bour, and in great privaticti;‘have trained 
and éducated for his glorious service. 
‘. But still, we. ingist, that the inadequate 
and precarious support of our ministers has 
qaaterially affected both the number of our 
ndidates and that of the pastors already 
a the 0 And unless this gréat oT 
} removed, we may not expect a sufficient 
snd constant of in the 
uestion then occurs, Js thé Presby- 


terian urch able to up her pastors? 
We promptly and emphatically, she 


answer assumes the priheiple, that 


the ; and that itis the duty of the 
whole Church, as » body,,to support all her 

astors thus employed. And it consists 
Pieh fact, that while full ability for pas- 


ble 


Missions, the rig 


of the’ e 
the 


the ‘subject, viz: a 


rovided 


ider | as their 
ough, beyond a}! questi 
ful anto , his brows shall be encircled 
death, 


it 
ness. de 
alone sapport a , there is ‘not one that 
it object to the full extent 
of its prin 5 atever be the amount 
of its contributions, it is able to contribute 


more, and, we trust, the day is not remote 
when they will do their duty in this, and in 
respects, with a ‘and & liberal 


eart. 

Ist. The accomplishment of 
partly with the Pre . That bod 
should, in no case, place a call in the han 
of a pastor elect, unless the way is clear for 
his support. There ate, ordinarily, but three 
sonrces whetice a os support is derived. 
Yet. “The people making the call. 2dly. Thé 
niissionary funds of the Church.’ 3dly. The 


private means of the minister himeelf. 
If one con tion is unable to raise 
‘ambuant req for the r’s su 


, let two or more congregations unite in 
the call.’ ‘If the united congregations are 
not able to give the necessary support, the 
contributions of the people must be supple- 
mented by the Board of Missions, or the 
field supplied by voluntary labour. The 


ire’ “the church-session, to present, at 
st once a year, the pastor’s receipt for the 
whole amount of the annual salary promised 
in the call. Non-payment of the promised 
salary should be regarded according to its 
real character—a breach of covenant—and 
therefore a subject for discipline, and not a 
matter of legislation, or of mere exhorta- 
tion. A congregation in arrears to a former 
pastor, should not be allowed to prosecute a 
call for the ral services of another min- 
ister, until those arrears are paid. 
2d.) In ry the contributions 
rom the missiopary funds of 
we have already stated, per- 
haps, the only generg] rule applicable to 
sound discretion’ upon 
each case as it is . Respect, how- 
ever, should always be had to the sacred 
character of those funds; and to the pros- 
pect of the field asking aid, becoming self- 
sustaining. In no case, except in mission- 
ary fields proper, should the supplement of 
the Board exceed the amount promised by 
the people; and generally one-half that 
amount will be found the proper maximum. 
In every instance, “a sliding scale’”’ should 
be adhered to, with a grade of descent as 
rapid as consists with safety. 


8d.) When a minister is willing to be- 


come the pastor of a congregation which is 
unable to support him, and expects to pro- 
vide the whole or any part of his support 
himself, the call should be drawn not as 
laid down in our Book, but in terms corres- 
ponding to the facts of the case. There 
would thus be avoided not only a ludicrous 
formal absurdity, but also frequently many 
hard thoughts and much painful misunder- 
standing. 

The pastor who, after the example of the 
inspired tent-maker of Tarsus, ministers in 
daily toil to “his ‘own necessities, while he 


breaks to the people the bread of life, is a 
workman that needeth: not to be 
A ‘and is ever to be accounted worthy of dou- 


ble honour. in ‘preaching ‘the gospel of: 
God freely, he enjoys, indeed, a high apos- 
telic privilege, but one that requires pru- 
dence in ita exercise. The field of his min- 
isterial labour should be among the really 
platens who are perishing for lack of 

nowledge, and actually wnable to support a 
teacher—them for whose souls no other 
man careth; not such as have learned to 
live in neglect of a preached gospel, and to 
despise the ordinances of God's house. To 
labour statedly at one’s own charges, for a 
congregation which is able to support a pas- 
tor, or to aid in supporting a pastor, is as 
likely to bring a man to want as the folly 
of him ‘‘that giveth to the rich.” 

A devoted pastor, however, may lawfully 
and wisely assist a feeble congregation in 
his own support; but then his char 
should, in general, be confined to a dente 

ration; and while the people should 
not expect from him the same amount of 
pastoral labour out of the pulpit as if he 
were wholl — by them, the ruling 
elders of the church should be — 
upon every suitable occasion, to share with 
their minister the labours 
ties of the charge: 


“'Many congregations, now opulent and 


flourishing, have in this way been gathered 


and nurtured into prosperity. And our 
Church abounds with fields of ministerial 
labour, in which the connection of a paro- 
chial: school, or a select academy, with the 
pastoral office, would, by God’s blessing, 
secure an immense amount of spiritual pro-- 
fit, both to the people and to their children, 
while by it the support of the pastor would 
be rendered ample and permanent. These 
are the fields of real labour, indeed, but 
fields white unto a sixty, and a hundred 
fold harvest. Where are the labourers 
with hearts for this work? 


But 2dly. The people themselves must 
take a more liberal view of the subject, and 
cultivate far more generous and exalted sen- 
timents of ‘the work ‘in which the ministry 
are e _ The Christian minister is the 
ambassador of the Lord Jesus Christ, com- 
wissioned to urge upon your acceptance the 
gift of pardon and e life. He is the 

her chosén by yourselves, to instruct 
you and your children in the things which 
make for your peace. He is your best 
friend. It is the pleasure, as it is the la- 
bour of his life, to counsel and pray for you. 
The burden of his heart, before God, day 
by day, is your welfare. And it is his high- 
est joy when his petitions in your behalf 
are answered in your prosperity. In the 
hour of darkness and sorrow, when afflic- 
tion and trouble come upon you, his place 
at your hearth is occupied by his grateful 
presence, while mingling his tears and sym- 
athy with the precious promises of your 
God and Father. Verily, “he is a friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother.” His 
Sabbaths are devoted to the preaching of 
the 1; his other days to needful study, 
visiting the sick, instructing and exhortin 
from house to house, and to the oft-neglec 
affairs of his own household. Faithfuily. 
doth he watch for souls, as one that must 
ive account. It is the great ambition of 
Fis heart so to preach and live, that he 
“may present every man committed to his 
charge perfect in Christ Jesus ;” that he 
may render his account at last with joy, and 
not with grief ‘To devote himself to this 
work, he has foregone the fortune and dis- 
mand 0 talents and perseverance. An 
to qualify himself for this work, he has 
many and nights of laborious 
storing bis mind with useful and 
knowledge, ‘that he 
men. that needeth not to 
he glorious work. of winning souls to 


| Doubtless, with respect to God and Chri 


els t¢ a privilege to be thus, emplo 
ambassador, And al- 
eyond all question, if he is faith- 


‘crown of life; yet in the most de- 


Présbytery ‘should, in every instance, re- 


‘and responsibili- | 


“he is well aware he cannot 
‘under obligation to him. 


that perisheth. 
» Christ comprehends 


you have and ere. And it is equally an 
insult to is supreme dominion over you, 
and to his absolute propriety in you, to offer 
him a divided heart, or a divided purse. 

If yon thus love your gracious Redeemer, 
you cannot fail ta love his glorious gos- 
pel, and to esteem very highly in love his 
servant, your pastor, by whom that gospel 
is ministered unto you. The love of Christ 
if it dwell in your heart, will constrain you 
to deal justly and kindly with your pastor. 
It will not allow you to receive his services 
for nought, or for an insufficient compensa- 
tion. It will not suffer to dishonour 
religion in withholding from its minister 


Christ’s love, you cannot, with an undis- 
turbed conscience, enjoy your daily abund- 
ance, and repose sweetly at night, while 
re know that the narrow limits which you 

ave assigned to the means of your pastor, 
both weaken his hands in the duties of the 
day, and often provide a sleepless pillow 
that he may rest, not even at night, from 
anxiety concerning the engagements of the 
morrow. 

The love of Christ is the love of his holy 
cause, and the love of his faithful min- 
isters. ‘For he that loveth God, loveth his 
minister also.” And conversely, there is no 
surer index of a man’s love to God, than the 
way in which he deals by his minister. 
“For he that loveth not his minister whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?” Whoso hath this world’s 
good, and seeth his pastor have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him ?”’ 

Dear brethren in the profession of the 
gospel, lay yourselves by this test, and ex- 
amine how you stand before God. Look at 
this subject in all its momentous bearings 
upon the world, the Church, and your own 
souls. ‘The question of pastoral support by 
the people of their charge is of vital import- 
ance. Upon it must necessarily depend, to 
a great extent, both a constant supply of 
ministers and their efficiency in their great 
and absorbing work. For, besides the mon- 
strous incongruity of praying that more 
“labourers” be sent into the harvest, and 
then refusing them ‘their hire,’ it will be 
found with respect to spiritual, as well as to 
temporal harvests, that effective labourers 
cannot be obtained at low wayes. 

But let the support of the ministry be ac- 
cording toa just estimation of the importance 
of their work. Let it be what God has or- 
dained it—what the honour of religion de- 
mands it—and what the people themselves 
know it ought to be, and what they are 
abundantly able to make it; let it be suf- 
ficient to keep the ministry from worldly 
cares and avocations, and be larly and 
otually paid; and the Chutch will 


and 

find f supplied with men of piety and 
learning, talents and devotion to the work, 
equal,’ by God's | to any enterprise ' in 


the service of his kingdom, and 
by his Spirit, for every good word 7 = 


For the Presbyterian. 


"TRIALS. 


OQ! tell me not life has no charm 
For eyes suffused with tears ; 
For sunshine oft is blent with showers, 
Throughout the rolling years. 


Eyes darkly dimmed with grief to-day, 
May beam with love and light, 

Before to-morrow’s setting sun 

' Shall usher in the night. 


Life is not all a wintry day, 
With storms and shadows blent, 

For oft to make the flow’rs more bright, 
Are blessed dew-drops sent. 


I would not always gaily laugh, 
Without one solemn thought— 
From trials that call forth our tears, 

Is pensive pleasure wrought. 


Should shadows o’er your pathway come, 
Odo not then repine— 
_ Look up to Bethlehem’s blessed Sun, 
It’s rays refulgent shine. 


Look up in faith, amid the storm, 
Nor let thy conscience sleep ; 

And ’mid thy anguish, thou wilt learn, 
Blest are the eyes that weep. 


Then fearless let thy feet press on, 
In wisdom’s narrow road, 
Nor cast earth’s dim and dusty veil, 
Between thyself and God. 
MIGNONETTE. 


| Tie For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF GENESEE RIVER. 


The Presbytery of Genesee River, in ses- 
sion at Groveland, New York, September 
28th, 1854, passed the following resolutions, 
in response to the recommendations of the 
General Assembly. 

_ MINISTERIAL SUPPORT. 


- 1. Resolved, That we recommend to the 
ruling elders, deacons, and trustees of our 
churches and congregations, to meet together 
on some day before the Ist of January next, 
and yearly thereafter, and institute the inqui- 
ry whether the minister or stated supply is 
properly and fully supported, and to report to 
this Presbytery at its spring meeting. 

2. Resolved, That this Presbytery requires 
its ministers to preach on the subject of min- 
isterial support—that laying aside all false de- 
licacy, they enlighten their pom upon this 
as upon any other branch of Christian duty; 
and will call upon every minister at its next 
stated meeting, to answer whether he has com- 
plied with this injunction. 

SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE. 

1. Resolved, That in obedience to the injunc- 
tion of the General Assembly, this Presbytery 
directs the ministers and church-sessions with- 
in its bounds “to adopt some practicable me- 
thod by which an opportunity shall be afford- 
ed, and an invitation given to all the members 
of their con 
nized ,by the Assembly in the o i 
the Boards of the Church, and to sach other 
institations as to them may seem right; and 
this Presbytery will, as heretofore, ‘at every 
spring’ meeting institute an inquiry into the 
diligence of ministers eRurch-sessions in 
executing the provisions of such method.” 

2. Resoleed, That the Stated Clerk be direct 
ed to forward to the next Assembly, along 
with the usual annual Presbyterial Re the 
foregoing action, with the result of the pre- 
scribed inquiry, snling the delinquencies and 
diligence of pastors and church-sessions. 

Georcsz D. Srewart, Stated Clerk. 


— 


“Son of man, can these dry bones live? 


thought so interesting, so profound, 60 im- 
aaiien and so well expressed, in a psgan 


author.—Rev. 7. Adams. 


more than is meet. Under the influence of 


tions to contribute regularly — 
to the objects of Christian benevolence ome * ; 
i n of, 


Lord God, thou knowest.” Show me a 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
| Hanover, ——, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—By the only smooth side of 
the stern and gigantic Rosstrappe, we descend- 
ed early in the morning into the pretty valley 
of Rubeland. John went shead bearing the 
five knapsacks on his back, and startling, with 
his shrill whistle, all the mountain echoes, hav- 
ing prudently ceased from all attempts to pro- 
nounce “old Prussia.” It was a sad, growling 
day, leaden above and pulpy beneath; bat, 
with a perseverance worthy of better weather, 
we plunged through woods and swamps, and 
before mid-day were in Rubeland. There we 
dismissed honest John with a pocket fall of 
groschens, and having provided ourselves with 
a guide, a tallow-candle a-piece, and half a 
dozen blue-lights, we proceeded up the hill- 
side to explore a remarkable cavern called the 
“Baumanshihle.” Through an oblique, well- 
like passage, we descended into a lofty spacious 
ehamber, which was but the vestibale to s 
series of rooms through which we wandered 

for fallan hour. The floor was thickly crowded 
) with stalagmites, which looked to me like the 
statues I had seen in old tombs, bat which the 
people had pieusly named bishops, monks, and 
nuns. From the ceiling hung graceful stalac- 
tites, forming unsupported gothic arches, and 
almost creating within us the impression of 
having been introduced beneath the vaulted 
roof of some old dusky cathedral. This im- 
pression was heightened by the ribbed sides of 
the cave assuming in one place exactly the 
form of the pipes of an organ, by the side of 
which a whisper swelled into an organ’s deep- 
est tones, and a long slender stalactite struck 
with a staff, sent forth the sound of a sweet, 
silver-toned bell. But when we lit our blae- 
lights, and their ghastly hue came back to us 
from the white walls of our cavern, then we 
might easily have imagined ourselves, Eneas- 
like, on a voyage of discovery through the re- 
gions of Pluto. The largest blue-light of all 
was reserved to the last, and when it was 
burnt, and we had watched its last flicker, our 
guide announced that the exhibition was closed, 
and we emerged into the broad light of day. 
The cave has been explored far beyond the 
point which we reached, an adventurous Amer- 
ican having once groped for twelve hours 
through its most hidden recesses, without find- 
ing any termination. This was a national 
characteristic worthy of all praise, but which 
we did not choose to imitate. 

Several miles beyond this cave is the pretty 
little village of Ilsenburg, which we reached 
after several hours of tedious “ speculation” 
across unknown and pathless fields and woods. 
It lies at the foot of the mysterious Brocken, 
in one of those quiet dells where lovers and 
poets dream that they would like to live, and 
which figure so largely in all romantic stories 
as the abode of the “heroine.” We spent a 
pleasant Sabbath there, seeking quiet and rest 
in wandering away from our noisy hotel into 
the green fields around us. I, as is my usual 
custom, sought out the place of the dead, where 
the humble wooden cross stands by the side of 
the costly stone sarcophagus, the memorial of 
the same affection, and perhaps of greater 
worth; and thence I went to the old church, 
so old and grey as to appear even mysterious, 
and standing by the rusty grating of the iron- 
bound door, [ listened to a young man preach- 
ing toa company of humble peasants. He was 
telling them to look at the glowing mountains 
about them, and then to think of the mountaing 


of the lofty Ararat, of the gwful Sinai i, 0 
solemn dwelling tong ‘and 
the Mount where Jesus taught his disciples, 
and then passing in review, in simple language, 
the passion of oar Lord upon Calvary. It was 
not a great nor an eloquent sermon, but it was 


- 80 in harmony with all about me, and so well 
_ suited to the simple natures that listened to it, 
' aud spoken with a tongue that seemed so truth- 


' ful and guileless, that it seemed to me as if 
. nothing was wanting. I am quite prepared to 
_ believe what I am told, that in the obscure 

parishes of Germany, there is much such 
, preaching as this, and that German mysticism 
: is confined to the narrow circle of the very 
. learned, or the very ambitious. 

But the Brocken must now be my theme. 
| This is the great mountain of Germany, whose 
: glories every son of the pipe must praise, and 
, to which he must make an occasional pilgrim- 
age, or be voted no German. It is a mountain 
all alive with witches and ghosts, over whose 
granite boulders rattle headless horsemen, and 
in the solemn stillness of whose moonlit forests 
stalks abroad a famous spectre. Every year, 
on the eve of May-day, all the witches in the 
world here assemble, and swear allegiance to 
one who becomes their leader, and then they 
close up, as most political conventions do, with 
a glorious frolic. It is a mountain, too, famous 
in history and poetry. It has affurded an inex- 
haustible supply of mysterious beings for inde- 
fatigable story-makers, and above all, has 
become classic from the use which Goethe has 
' made of it in his celebrated “ Faust.” There 
; are to this day simple people in the valleys 
, about who believe all that their fathers have 
' told them of the gnomes and witches of the 
' Brocken; but the rigorous unbelief of the 
' wise has put all the little spirits to flight, and 
left the mountain in sole possession of the 
great spectre, Him it has only succeeded in 
robbing of his mysteriousness. When in the 
morning or evening the mists come up out of 
the valley on the side opposite the sun, the 
whole top of the mountain is reflected in gigan- 
tic proportions on the wall of vapour, and the 
observer who stands there sees himself walking 
in the clouds, and suddenly grown to perhaps 
a hundred times his usual dimensions. This is 
the spectre of the Brocken, a gentleman whose 
appearance is rare, especially to hopeful travel- 
lers; a very harmless sort of being to those who 
know how he is made, but yet answerable for 
the vast and frolicsome population with which 
tradition has peopled his abode. To a simple 
observer, the Brocken presents no extraordi~ 
nary aspect. It is a great pyramidal mountain 
of granite, rising thirty-five hundred feet above 
the sea level. Its sides are covered with en- 
ormous broken fragments of this primitive 
rock, between which grow dark pines, which 
become smaller as you ascend the mountain, 
and finally disappear altogether, leaving the 
top a barren surface. It seems as if in one of 
nature’s primitive struggles, the granite strata 
had been heaved suddenly upward, and that 
then the apex had fallen apart and rolled in 
great masses down the mountain side. This is 
probably the geological fact, although the boy 
that drove our mule up the mountain, insisted 
that the stones grew there like potatoes, only 
slower. 

We went up the Brocken for several reasons. 
Everybody said we must; the. sunset and gun- 
rise view was reported to be glorious, And 
| We were among those hopeful travellers who 
expected a glimpse of the spectre. After four 
hours’ wearisome march we were on the top. 
The mountain seemed to go into mourning on 
account of our arrival. A dark cloud hung 
over it, while a cold raw wind swept over its 
barren summit. Astronomically speaking, we 
were in time for the sunset; but whether he 
did set or not, was no matter of ocular demon- 
stration. In the meantime, we leaped about 
from stone to stone, which had been raised into 
importance by imposing names, such as “the 
Devil’s Palpit,” “the Witches’ Washbasin,” 
&c., and then were fairly driven into the house 
by the cold. ‘There we were all five crowded 
into a little room not large enough for one—to 


impossible; 6o by the dim light of tallow we 
made Brocken spectres on the wall, and then 
repeated all the ghost stories we knew, till ex- 


a 


that God had consecrated. He reminded theut’ 


wait for the glorious sunrise. To sleep was 


to us that the,sun was coming up. We rushed 
omt, bat the same mourning sky was over the 
Brocken, and the sun very quietly came up as 
be went down! 

And now I think I am fairly entitled to in- 

in some suspicions of these glorious 
mountain-seen sunrises and sunsets. To prove 
théns, ‘within the last year I have ascended 
séme seven or eight great mountains; I have 
suffered great weariness of the flesh; I have 
éndered the winter's cold during the summer’s 
solatice. On one occasion, I remember, I arose 
oe midnight, walked four hours through a 
swamp, and knocked my head a good many 
times against trees in the dark, all for the sake 
of “a glorious sunrise.” To me, however, on 
such occasions, the sun has never once either 
rose or set gloriously. I don’t believe any 
more in mountain sunrises or sansets. I re- 
gard the whole thing as a poetical or senti- 
mental fiction. Those that write so glowingly 
about it, never saw thd sun rise till 
they went up to a mountain-top on purpose. 
They-could see the same thing perhaps any 
day;if they would get up a little earlier in the 
morning,.and go to the top of the house. Sen- 
timental school-girls and Byron-collared green- 
horns may repeat my experience as often as 
theg,choose. I[amdone. The Brocken is the 
last mountain I will ascend for the sake of a 
sunrise. Hereafter nothing will appear to me 
so utterly ridiculous as a gaping crowd on a 
cold mountain-top, peering into # fog-bank in 
search of the rising sun. I speak feelingly, 
and from experience. 

Perhaps the sun had not got his full 
breadth above the horizon before we were hur 
rying down the Brocken on the other side, 
leaping from clump to clump of terra firma in 
a swamp, and occasionally measuring with our 
feet the depth of a hole full of black water. 
The country became very wild as we proceeded, 
and it was evident that we had got into a re- 
gion not often visited by strangers. The brown- 
faced peasant women in the fields ceased from 
their work, and, leaning on their rakes, gazed 
at us till we were out of sight. On passing 
through a little village, every window was 
crowded with human heads, as when the ele 
phant goes by at the head of a menagerie. 
The little boys and girls, just dismissed from 
school, followed us stealthily, and when we 
tarned suddenly upon them, flew away like 
frightened birds. We began to feel the em- 
barrassment to which great men, or great 
rogues, are supposed to be subjected when they 
are looked at. 

It soon became evident that we were ap- 
proaching the end of our day’s journey—the 
great lead and silver mines of Cladstal. We 
met swasthy men in leather aprons tied on 
behind, whose friendly salutation was not the 
ordinary “good day,” but “‘gluch auf.” The 
men were miners, and their greeting was that 
which they use among themselves when they 
meet, after being all day in the bowels of the 
earth. “Happily out.” It was our fortune to 
enter Claustal in as hard a rain as ever waters 
the earth. The black cloud seemed to have 
followed us from the Brocken, for the purpose 
of punishing us thoroughly for our contempt 
of Brocken spectres. The punishment was 
complete, not a dry thread being left by the 
time we reached the “‘ Golden Crown.” 

We have spent the afternoon in partly ex- 
ploring the mines. Clothed in some old cast-off 
miners’ garments, and covering our heads with 


\ etiff felt cap, we put ourselves under the 
guidance of several miners, who preceded us 


By dirty perpendicular lad- 
ders, dripping with slime, we descended five 
hundred feet, and then going through a num- 
ber of lateral shafts, whose sides glittered with 
the precious ore, we came into a spacious room 
where once a year the miners hold a ball. The 
room is held in great reverence by the miners, 
who delight to tell strangers that their King 
once dined there, and pvint with great pride to 
the “throne” which they had previously cut for 
him out of the ore. After full explanations of 
the whole underground machinery, we ascend- 
ed again in the same way, but by a different 
shaft, and as we emerged into the open air, 
heard all about us the welcome cry, “ gluch 
auf.” This mine is one of the oldest and deep- 
est that exists. It extends to a depth of more 
than two thousand perpendicular feet, and so 
admirably is it ventilated, that the air at the 
bottom is as fresh as at the top. It is drained 
by a subterranean tunnel of the enormous 
length of six miles, and the whole machinery 
by which the mining operations are carried on 
is simple and ingenious in the extreme. We 
studied this machinery by means of excellent 
models in the ‘“‘ Miners’ School,” and were very 
politely shown the whole process of extracting 
the silver from the ore. This single mine yields 
in silver to the Government about ten thousand 
dollars weekly, and in lead, perhaps, much 
more; and this is only one of several similar 
mines that exist in the neighbourhood. The 
fever of emigration seems to have taken fast 
hold upon the population of this little village. 
More than five hundred persons have lately 
departed for America, “the land of promise,” 
and many anxious inquiries were addressed to 
me to-day by my guide in the mines, as to the 
prospect of making a living beyond the ocean. 
It is hard for lack of bread to leave home and 
kindred, and yet hope ever smiles as winningly 
before as hard necessity presses relentless be- 
hind. It was a proud moment for me, as an 
American, to think of the joy which the very 
mention of my country kindles in the breasts 
of these poor and oppressed of Europe. 
Biya. 


For the Presbyterian. 


OUR REST. 


** The sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared to the glory that shall be revealed 
in us.?? 


My feet are worn and weary with the march, 


+ O’er the rough road and up the steep hill-side; 


OQ! city of our God, I fain would see 
Thy pastures green, where peaceful waters glide. 
My hands are weary too, with toiling on, ; 
Day after day, for perishable meat ; 
QO! city of our God, I fain would rest— 
[ sigh to gain thy glorious mercy-seat. 


My garments, travel-worn and stained with dust, 
Oft rent by briers and thorns that crowd my way, 

Would fain be made, O Lord, my righteousness, 
Spotless and white in heaven’s unclouded ray. 


My eyes are weary looking at the sin, 
» and scorn upon the earth ; 
O! city of our God, within thy walls 
All—all are clothed again with thy new birth. 


My heart is weary of its own deep sin— 
Sinning, repenting, sinning still again ; 

When shall my soal thy glorious presence feel, 
And find, dear Saviour, it is free from stain 1 


Patience, poor soul, the Saviour’s feet were worn, 
The Saviotr’s heart and ands were weary too; 
His garments stained, and travel-worn, and old ; 
_ His vision blinded with a pitying dew. 
Love thou the path of sorrow that he trod— 
Toil on, and wait in patience for thy rest ; 


glorious walls—home of the loved and blest. 


HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


_ Man is an errant at God’s work ; 

. ut touth it with a 
finger. What a terrible mortification! to 
think that the business of his salvation can- 
not go forward unless he is separated from 
himself, and, as it were, outlawed as a mis- 
0, or thrown into a corner as 
a piece of useless lumber.— Fev. T. Adams. 


ha spoils all if he does 


chievous 


his astonishment beheld a human being sus- 


The unhappy man had already been behead- 


tas apart for the purpose; and now for 


* ‘The following extract of a letter from the 


Tyrol, gives a striking view of the Popish 
ignorance and superstition which prevails in 
that benighted country : 

“The hills in this neighbourhood are rife 
with historical remembrances, not one of 
which is ever allowed to die out in Tyrol, 
for they are handed down with religious 
care from father to son, and usually with 
some embellishment that adds a miracle or 
a supernatural wonder at least to the reali- 
ty. There is the Castle of Weierburg, 
which has now become private property, but 
was once the favourite summer residence of 
the Emperor Maximilian, grandfather of 
Charles V. During the active reign of 
Maximilian he regarded Tyrol as a central 
seclusion, whither he could retire in times of 
peace, and enjoy the pleasures of the chase, 
of which he was extravagantly fond. Upon 
one of these occasions, while hunting on the 
hills that lie near Innsbruck, he pursned 

e chamois till he had distanced all his 
followers. Heedless of all but the flying 
game, his foot slipped on the verge of a pre- 
cipice, and he was just able to save himself 
from immediate destruction by grasping 
with both hands the uneven surface of the 
rock. In this perilous position, with his 
head downwards, and a frightful procipice 
immediately wader him, he was seen and re- 
cognized from below. His death was deem- 
ed inevitable, and the priest at Zirsl took 
the sacrament in his hands, and went out 
with the people, and offered prayers at the 
foot of the precipice for the repose of the 
Emperor's soul. No help was at hand, and 
none seemed possible. The Ewperor find- 
ing his sisting failing, gave himself up for 
lost, and commended fis soul to God. All 
at once @ sound met his ear, and revived 
his dying hopes. Oswald Zips, a bold and 
skilful hunter, had been led to the same 
spot ip the pursuit of the chamois, and to 
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pended between heaven and earth. Still | 
unaware that it was the Emperor, he called 
out, ‘Halloo! what are you doing there ?’ 
The Emperor replied, ‘Listening.’ The | 
brave hunter was soon at his side, and put- | 
ting cramp irons upon the Emperor’s feet, | 
and binding the royal hunter to his own | 
powerful frame, was able, though at the | 
risk of his own life, to free him from his | 
fearful position. In gratitude the Emperor | 
ennobled his deliverer, and gave him the ti- 
tle of Hollauer von Hehenfelsen, or Halloo- 
er of High Rocks, in remembrance of the 
halloo which had saved him from so fright- 
ful a death. The family, however, of the 
new noble soon died out, and the people de- | 
clare to this day that it was an angel who | 
saved their favourite Emperor: A cave has | 
been cut out in the rock, and a cross erected 
over the spot. 

“Less historical, perhaps, but somewhat 
more marvellous, is the old legend about a | 
mountain called the Frauhutt. The story 
runs, that in the time of Noah, giants came 
into the valley of the Inn, with their Queen 
Frauhutt. e caused a beautiful palace to 
be built upon the mountain, or rather where 
the mountain now stands—for as yet there 
were no rocks here, but all around were fer- 
tile lands and green meadows. One day 
the little son of the Queen went down to 
the pool, and sinking into the mire, had 
nearly lost his life. Kscaping with difficul- 
ty to his mother’s palace, he appeared before 


her besmeared With mud. é caused him 


to be rubbed clean with bread, when instant- cling with the greater tenacity to the faith 


ly the palace fell with a crash like thunder, | 


the whole region was desolated, and the. 
Queen and her child turned intostone. [or | 
the truth of the story, the peasant points to | 
the form of the top of the mountain, which 
resembles that of a woman with a child in 
her lap. 

‘‘ But Buchsenhausen, now converted in- 
to a brewery, tells of a tale which is truly 
melancholy. It was once the property of 
Chancellor Biener, who falling under the 
displeasure of the Archduke Ferdinand 
Charles, was tried by his own personal ene- 
mies, and condemned to death. He had 
been pardoned at the last moment, but the 
same enemies hindered the departure of the 
pape of mercy. He arrived too late. 


ed in the Gastle at Rattenberg. His wife 
became @ maniac, and according to the popu- 
lar legend, after wandering about for a pe- 
riod, died. 

‘ Unhouseled, disappointed, unannealed,’ 
and, like the White Lady of Avenel, her 

host still appears when anything remarka- 
le is about to befall the family in Buchsen- 
hausen. 

“You will perceive by these illustrations, 
that there is everywhere among these moun- 
tains a strong vein of superstition and a 
love of the marvellous. I never have been 
in any Roman Catholic country where mira- 
cles were more abundant, or called forth by 
occasions of so little importance. The Hora- 
tian precept, ‘Nec Deus intersit,’ has been 
altogether overlooked or forgotten. You 
remember with what astonishment our guide 
looked at us in Salzburg when we dared to 
doubt whether the flat round stone which is 
kept hanging up in the church had ever 
been a loaf of bread. The baker had im- 
piously heated his oven upon a festi- 
val day; and, on being charged with the 
sin, replied, ‘If it be a sin, let my bread be 
turned into stone;’ and lo! when he open- 
ed his oven, his fair round loaves had be- 
come so many black and useless stones, one 
of which was provided with chains, and hung 
up in the church as an abiding monument of 
the miracle. 

» “The whole country is full of churches, 
chapels by the wayside, in the woods and 
meadows, crosses, crucifixes, and saints and 
angels painted upon the houses, and even 
upon the outer walls of the stables. Some- 
times St. Christopher is represented of gi- 
gantic stature, supporting his steps across 
the river with a pine tree, while the infant 
Saviour, planted upon the shoulder of his 
Christian Goliah, smiles into the huge up- 
turned visage. Sometimes St. Florian is 
the painted patron of the dwelling, and you 
read the petition, ‘St. Florian, protect this 
house, and all who here go in and out.’ 
Usually a somewhat melancholy looking 
Virgin and child are painted in over 
the door. Each miracle or wonder that 
has ever taken place has made the spot sa- 
cred as a pilgrimage, and you can scarcely 
walk an hour without coming upon some one 
of these holy places. To-day I was in a 
church in the little village of Absam. In 
the year 1797, a peasant girl discovered up- 
on a window-pane a picture of the Virgin 
Mother, and no one knew how it came there. 
Connossieurs thought it might have been 
painted at some forgotten time, covered with 
dirt, and now by a hard rain or unusual 
washing brought to light again. However, 
this natural explanation was not at all 
; ble to thé feelings of the people. The 

rl had discovered the painting during a 
time of war and almost eaiviial sickness. 
Soon afterwards, peace, and the restoration 
of health followed; and both blessings were 
at once ascribed to the immediate and miracu- 
lous interposition of the blessed Virgin. Ac- 
cordingly, with great pomp and ceremony, the 
window-pane was solemnly removed 
its obscure position, and, amidst the re- 
joicing of the people, carried in procession to 
th upon an al- 


e church, where it was p 


it has received the 
adorations and the offermgs of the faithful. 
The holy coat at Treves would find a willing 
inhabitant of these 
— — valleys. The walls were 
CoV wi usual offerin gs of arms, 
legs, hands, and hearts of wax, while a vast 
number of votive tablets displayed in the 
rudest paintings the mode of the particular 
deliverance. @ offerer is falling from a 
high window, legs and arms sprawling in 
the air, while the Virgin sits peaceful and 
smiling above, with the child in her lap, and 
of course delivers her faithful worshipper 
from impending“destruction. In another, 
man and horse are rolling over into an im- 
possible position and a y deliverance. 
A woman describes herself as having been 
deserted by God and the world, when she 
received comfort and consolation from a 
dove that flew to her, and she calls upon her 

ighbourgs to thank God and adore him for 
‘this astounding miracle.’ A father and 
mother, he with his hat under his arm, and 
she with tha queer round fur cap which they 
wear here even in summer, kneel by the 
side of their little swaddled baby, that looks 
like a stick of wood, and record their story, 
that all other means having failed, they re- 
sorted in the last necessity to this ‘ Mercy 
Picture,’ and their child recovered. One of 
these offerings was apparently new, and as it 
attracted great attention from eight or ten 
women who came.in while I was there, I 
looked at it, and found it to be from the 
priest himself, who having tried all other 
means, medicines and doctors, had finally 
applied himself to the picture, and instantly 
recovered. 

“In the same churel [ found a printed 
prayer, from which I translate a fow ex- 
tracts : 


“PRAYER TO ST. JOSEPH, PATRON OF TYROL. 


“<Q holy Joseph, true foster father of 
Jesus Christ, powerful protector of our em- 
a and especial patron of our father-land 

1! look down upon a believing people, 
who, trusting to thy a, a intercession, 
have placed themselves under thy protection. 
Withhold the avenging arm of thy divine 
foster Son. Keep us, by thy intercession, 
in the only true Roman Catholic faith, that 
we and our posterity, through the one faith, 


and the true Christian charity which springs 


from it alone, may be united with our de- 
parted fathers in this faith both here and 


above. Give us all strength and courage to 
contend fearlessly unto death for this our 
highest good.’ 


“Bat, upon the other hand, there is a 
view of the picture which it would be un- 
true and unjust to conceal. Upon inquiry 
in one of these villages, I was told there 
was not an unbeliever, either man or woman, 
to be found. Thinking that this statement 
might be somewhat overdrawn, I went on to 
say that such a person would probably be 
shunned by all, and would perhaps become 
au object of persecution. ith great sim- 
plicity, however, the woman replied, she 
‘did not know, because there was no such 
person in this neighbourhood; but there 
might be in the Zillerthal, where the peo- 

le went abroad more, and pm home 

Sesion money and manners, and perhaps 
also foreiga or new notions in religion.’ 
Thinking myself sufficiently answered, I de- 
sisted from further inquiries. 

“Tyrol has long been a kind of fighting 
outpost of the Romish Church. Placed be- 
tween Italy, the country of the Holy See, 


and northern Germany, the original founda, 


tion of modern Protestantism, the people 


and the practices of their fathers. Every 
battle which they have fought, to use their 
favourite expresion, fur ‘ Kaiser and fur Va- 
terland’—for the Emperor and their Father- 
land —has been counted a holy war; for 
the invasion has often sprung from those who 
professed none or an opposite faith.” 


SPAIN AND THE BISHOPS. 


The following circular of the Minister of 
Grace and Justice is translated for The 
Independent from a late Madrid paper. It 
looks like a solemn warning to the eeclesias- 
tical dignitaries, that they must stand out 
of the road where the car of liberty is com- 
ing, in the shape of a free press. The cir- 
cular indicates pretty clearly that the govern- 
ment is not under the delusion, so often 
made in other countries called Roman Catho- 
lic, that the Church of Rome may be friend- 
ly to liberty; but knows where danger lies, 
and will strike at the root of the evils of 
Spain. | 
CIRCULAR OF THE MINISTER OF GRACE AND JUS- 

TICE TO THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS. 

The liberty of the press is ono of the 
most precious rights conferred by the Con- 
stitution of the State, which, by declarin 
that all Spaniards may freely print ro 

blish their ideas, in subjection to the laws, 
fn proclaimed a principle without which 
the existence of representative governments 
is not comprehended in modern societies. 
At the same time, the laws, in consonance 
with the article of the constitution, have 
placed a check upon licentiousness of the 
press, by means of restrictions, without 
attacking the use of the right to prevent it 
from degenerating into abuse, and from 
being converted from an element of civiliza- 
tion into an instrument of passions and scan- 
dal. But only by legal modes—only before 
the competent tribunals, can irregularities 
and crimes, committed by any person with 
the press, be prosecuted and punished ; for, 
as it has powerful enemies, it should be pro- 
tected by the strongest guarantees. Beside 
the press devoted to political and social 
topics, it belongs to the ministry under my 
charge to fulfill the laws which respect pub- 
lications relating to religious subjects. 

To the reverend bishops is certainly com- 
mitted the sacred deposit of the faith, and 
the preservation of it in all its purity; to 
them it belongs to qualify and censure writ- 
ings in which Christian doctrine or morals are 
attacked; but in this they must proceed in 
the form prescribed in the compiled laws, 
in conformity with the bull of Benedict 
XIV., Sollicita et provida; by hearing the 
explanation of the author before condemn- 
ing his work, whether written or printed, 
and abstaining from publishing the condem- 
nation and prohibition until Her Majesty 
gives her consent. 

Neither must the reverend prelates forget 
that there are controvertible doctrines within 
the Catholic sphere, which have given birth 
to different schools, but which never ought 
to afford pretext, while they are not pro- 
hibited by the Church, to initiate a process, 
to dictate a condemnation, or to sully the 
reputation and good name of suthors, by 
presenting them as suspected in faith. These 
maxims are applicable to public writers, as 
they are not to be placed in ® worse posi- 
tion than controversialists, by condemning 
them without a hearing or declaring the 
meaning of their propositions without wait- 
ing for their explanations, and in this man- 
ner causing them an injury in their material 
interests; Or, borer still more lamentable, 
by casting u em &@ stain, in- 
delible in their inion. Let the reverend 


ble duties imposed upon them by their high 
trust, which pastoral 
and exhortations to the faithful, whose 


iritual care is committed to them; but let 
them limit themselves to the teaching of 
Christian doctrine and morality; taking 


care, very 


| 


pected? nat to mention, nor 
even to allude, directly or indirectly, to 
porn). pers ; as well to 
avoid injuring the reputation of writers, as 
to prevent sinister interpretations of the in- 
tentions of the themselves, which 
can be only beni t and pacific, because 
they exercise a mini 


Majesty’ hich professes 
Her Majesty’s government, whic 
the sthiebant legality, will not permit under 
any pretext, or in any person, of however 
ee consideration he may be, to violate 
the liberty which Spani have to emit 
their ideas by means of the press; and, 
impressed with the piety and intelligence 
which shine so much in the Spanish episco- 
te, it hopes that they co-operate in fulfil- 
by inculeating upon the 
minds of clergy of their respective age 
their obligation to obey chs an 
not to put any obstacles in the way of ita free 
exercise. 

The government firmly belicves that that 
respectable class of society will not depart 
from the path marked out for them by the 
civil and canonical rules, and flatters itself 
individuals of them will 

ace it in the puinful necessity of employ- 
the means at its dis 
lations of the laws of ki m, amo 
which is counted as one of prinoipal, 
that whose object is to seoure the free ex- 
pression of thought. 

At the royal command, I communicate 
this for your information and fulfillment. 


God preserve you many weg 
Joss ALONSO. 


Madrid, August 19, 1854. 
To the Bishop of —— 


Failure of Jesuitism to Develope 
Great Intellect, 


Theodore Parker sometimes utters a whole- 
some truth; the following passage is an 
example. It shows truly and sadly enough 
the intellectual dwarfage ogcasioned, alike 
by the false religion of Mohammed, and the 
spurious Christianity of Jesuitism : ¥ 
“T just said there was not a single emi- 


nent man of science or letters in any Mo- 


hammedan country; not a great scholar, phi- 
losopher, or historian. Yet there is 
enough born into Mohammedan countries, as 
much asin Christian nations of the same 
race; but it has not rtunity for de- 
velopment; the young Hercules is choked 
in his cradle. Look at the Catholics of the 
United States in comparison with the Pro- 
testants. In the whole of America there is 
not a single man born or bred a Catholic, 
distinguished for any-thing but his devotion 
to the Catholic Church; I mean tosay there 
is not a man in America, born and bred a 
Catholic, who has any distinction in science, 
literature, politics, benevolence, or philan- 
throphy. t do not know one; I never 
heard of a great philosopher, naturalist, 
historian, orator, or poet amongst them. 
The Jesuits have been in existence three 
hundred years; they have had their pick of 
the choicest intellect of all Europe—they 
never take a common man when they know | 
it—they subject every pupil to a severe or- 
deal, intellectual and physical, as well as 
moral, in order to ascertain whether he has 
the requisite stuff in him to make a stron 
Jesuit out of. They hive # scheme’ 
education masterly in its way. Bat there 
has not been asingle great original man 
produced in the company of Jesuits from 
1545 to 1854. They absorb talent enough, 
but they strangle it. Clipped oaks never 
grow-large. Prune the roots of a tree with 
a spade, prune the branches close to the 
bole, what becomes of the tree? The bole 
itself remains thin and scanf and slender. 
Can a man be a conventional dwarf and a 
natural giant at the same time? Case your 
little boy’s limbs in metal, would they grow? 
Plant a chesnut in a tea-cup, do you get a 
tree? Notashrub even. Put a priest, or 
a priest’s creed, as the only soil fora man 
to grow in, he grows not. The great God 
provided the natural mode of operation—do 
you suppose he will turn aside and mend or 
mar the Universe at your or my request? 
I think God will do no such thing.” 


POPERY ORGANIZING. 


Romanists, ‘wise in their generation, are 
always adopting new plans for the pu 
of increasing their political power. Theis 
last device—in the poses of which 
they are at present busy—consists in the 
formation of “Young Men’s Societies.” 
They know well the importance of enlisting 
the ardour and impetuosity of youth on 
their side in their struggle against truth 
and liberty, and surely the Protestants of 
the country should be still more alive to the 
importance of the same agency, especially 
as these young men will speedily constitute 
the manhood of the next generation. The 
following extract from the Londow Tablet — 
of August 12th, will give our readers an 
idea of the Popish operations: : 
“Young Men’s Societies.—The eighth of 
these great associations was formed in York 
last. Friday evening. It was a sight of thril- 
ling interest to see the poor workmen in 
their labour-stained clothes, and the sweat 
yet black upon their faces, coming around 
the altar to pledge themselves to ‘work for 
God and the Church.’ Some of them shed 
tears as they raised their hands to attest 
their resolution, and not a few who may 
have been wanderers from the altarand the 
graces that flow from the Sacraments, thank- 
ed the great God that they found themselves 
‘back’ at last. They felt ‘strange,’ the 
said, and they never met where the could 
talk of the Church together, and ‘feel like 
they used to feel’ at home, and so ney got 
heavy-hearted and stupid-like, as if the 
chapel wasn’t theirs, and as if all about 
them did not belong to them at all—as if 
their Church and all were in Ireland. They 
acknowledged all this was wrong, and they 
confessed that the clergy always worked in 
season and out of season; but to meet all 
together, and to meet the priest, and to get 
something to do for God and for his Church 
from him, and to see him among them all 
in familiar conversation about what the 
should do for religion and one another; ee 
above all, for some to have the ice broken in 
coming back, (some of them wanted it) this 
was the charm that particularly affected 
them. The Very Rev. Provost Render, 
is the man under whom such s 
iety will prosper. His genial kindness 
of heart, his gentleness love for the 
or he could not say a harsh word— 
will gather and keep together the children 
of the west of Ireland. Like him in all 


things, and happily his assiatant, is Rev. 
PE her an address explana- 
of the ization, the Rev. Dr 


O’Brien receiv 


the large 
8, which was) filled to the door. 
for God 


in course of formation.’—London Bulwark. 
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; to a discretion as Shake has done all in 8 service, he When the peal of 9 great dinner-bell announced 
feels he is still an Bapremete servant; he 
knows he has merely done his duty. But it 
is far otherwise between your pte and 
you, the people of hia charge. His minis- 
a trations to you Jay you under obligations 
: heth to the Lord bs, and to his servant 
pone entire self, your body and goul, your | 
mind, strength, money, all, whatever | | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| 
ve zi a encies of time pnd place; | 
Based, on the wimitied axiom, ‘that the 
__Ypridly cares anid ayocations,” this arrange, 
slates a larger amount of sux | 
| 
preset “when in all locations the necessary 
— 
q | 
mall proportion are | 
ciently supported by their congregations 
alone. Some are supported shew 
private. means, some by ‘worldly avoca- 
. Go to the peaceful home of any of our pas- 
tors through the land—a welcame will meet 
you at the threshold, and piety. conduct the 
ospitalities of your sojourn. If -plenty ae 
adorns the board, other toil beside the: cove- | 
narited labour of the parish has generally 
toe work, divert your attention from —- 
the ] housewifery, to fasten it upon’ 
the breach of that covenant which solemnly 
; promised a “competent worldly mainten- 
. ance, and whatever else might be seen need- 
ful for the honour of 
| 
| 
| | 
‘hi | | 
ever rol ng rec in nls pro- | 
oral suppore exisig in the whole Upuren, | 
001 ‘which | the promise of a very 
Qa | large number, in fact of almost one in 
in regions, These | | and for the Holy Catholio and Apostolic 
bist reely fulfill one of the most unden: Church.’ It is supposed that nearly two 
VE communion in Manchester on the 
within the octave of Lady Day. The num- 
y vay 
ber of members in England is between four ; 


4 
« 
> 


. during “Phe: man 


Gay opening bext, the 9th inst. the Presby- 
Rew York will meetin the Presb. 
Nyack, New York. 


of landation for at least nine days. Forty 


Youn 


6 yuo 


.—The New 
The News 


logioal Seminary, it, is statgdjapened with 
thirteen Several 


bus 


on Alamaneny cor- 
respondent im Allegheny City writes to us 
‘ from” ‘Tegion. is nark 
tas touctied Allegheny, only 
‘hw weds Having ‘occurred, and these at 
(hid: said’ probably originated in Pitts. 
h. ,.This region has heretofore been 
riously exempt from epidemics of évery 
in the present. cage it 18 attributed 
to the unprecedented, low stage of water. 
The Allegheny water works. are) 


ws 


bigher.aud batter point, in the, river 

those ef Pittshurgh, making a difference in 
the watery very much for the 
mene health while the river was s0 ex- 
Yow: The®Professors and stu- 
dents are well gnd at work—about the usual 
humber fn attendance, and coming in.” 


Proyangran CaunciLs.—The popish Arch- 
bishops of New York and Baltimore have each 
summoned Provincial Counsile to meet in 
the early part of Noyember.. oe the ob- 
of these meetings may be are not pro- 
help the Pope'i? .séttling’the dogma of the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin. 
Titpurep leading 
Méthodist’ paper has a series of articles to 
show the“absurdity (!) of justification by 
thé irsputed righteousness of Christ. They 
evince only the utter ignorance of the writer 
of,.this precious doctrine as held by Calvin- 


VINISM. 


meni “ 
-home.in the 
the elemen- 
iprinciples, ef ,which they seem wholly 
LAé specimen 6f:the style of this 
You! 
slisw of T | 

24 We have atcustomed to look 

Oalviniem‘ as man,'and ‘it seems 
mést of our. wat have concluded not to 


ute his ‘death, allow it 

natural as possible. To thie I 
would be willing to agsent, were it not for the 
Manger that may attend his dying’ struggles. 
Thé adder will inflict his deadly wound after 
his is btaised: the bee hid" nful sting 


when well nigh dead; the turtlehead will bite 
three days after its severari@e from the body: 
and so with the doctrines of necessity.” 

Accordingly, he y addresses 
himself to the work, not of battling with the 
strong and healthy foe, but with the decapi- 
tated “‘turtle-head,” which is so pertina- 
ciously snappish.~ ‘Calvinism is to all 
intents and purposes, but’ its fangs, sting, 
and bite must be still looked after, atid this 
young hero proposes to flesh his maiden 
sword in the dead ¢garcase, “I killed one 
of the enemy,’’ said a military prototype of 
this young itinerent, who was very brave 
after the ‘battle was ifought—<I run my 
sword through ‘and through him.” “And 
why did you not bring in bis head?” said 
his officer, who questioned his courage. «O, 
because -his head was cut off and carried 
away, before I got up to’ him.” So with 
poor Calvinism; it is virtually beheaded, 


| but the young itinerant volunteers his ser- 


vices to kill it a second time. He should be 
gratified. Such promising bravery should 
be encouraged; and: perhaps he will find the 
severed ‘turtle-head” more than he can well 
manage. | 

This dying or dead Calvinism, or the ghost 
of it, has some terrible attributes in the 
scared vision of the young itinerant. First, 
he says, it is productive of infidelity, Ah! 
and how? Why, simply because no man 


| cam believe in a God who has foreordained 


whatsoever comes to pats. He says it is 
productive of infidelity, not that he can ad- 
duce any evidence’ from the. vast body of 
Calvinistic believers, but Hume, and he 


ists, and ,his deplorable ignorance of the only 


examine his heart and the foundation of his 
hope, ‘when” he can ‘recklessly venture to 
very cardinal doctrine of the Chris- 
an absardity. 

ont 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.— We have received 
ten dollars from Mr. John Montieth, Perth, 
New York, for the Agricultural eolony in 
Uston SEMINARY, VIB- 
GINIA.—The present session of the Semi- 
fiaty has opetied with encouraging prospects.’ 
There ‘are now ‘twenty-six students, and 
more are expected. Does not this ‘indicate 
the dawn of a better day for the institutions 
Bioop. few years since, 
statement was, madé.to the effect, that in 
some parts of our southern country, blood- 
hounds had been employed to hant up fugi- 
tiveslaves. Whether the story was true. or 
false, it was too. good & thing for the Eng- 
lish: journals-té overlook: It was published 


revealed: plan of salvation.. A man need | 


te:published throughbut the United | 


pgddm, with all ‘manner of terrible com- 
merits on ‘thé incurable barbarism of ‘our 
dountry,. ‘The ‘scene changes,.and we 
find John Bull employing this same terrible 
animal to catch sheep-stealers, and it is re- 
garded as; a very ingenious device. So the 
American fugitive slave secures more sym- 
pathy from an Englishman, than his own 
white countryman, whose’ poverty and bun- 
ger may tempt him to appropriate a neigh- 


Dears or THe Rev. Mr. Hastines:— 
The Rev. George H. Hastings,’ late pastor of 
the American Protestant.Chapel in Rome, Ita- 
ly, died on the 2d ult. at Chatanooga, Ten- 
nessee, whither he had gone for his health. 
—When past speaking, he made signs for a 
pencil and paper, and with closed eyes wrote 
these last words, “The peace of this last 
hour of suffering is worth a life of great 
privation in the gospel ministry,” and then 
opened his eyes in bright assent as they 
read it to him, and closed them for ever ; in 
a moment his spirit had teken its flight. 

FAME IS A BUBBLE. 


—. the grave of a hero. His 
- mame was inscribed on the white 
marble that covered him, and yet there were 
persons standing near who inquired; « Who 
was he?” Who was he? Why, he‘was 
the tritmphant leader of a battle’ whose 
achievements were, at the time, the subject 


years, however, had passed since then, and 
his name and deeds were unfamiliar to one 
out of a thousand of his own countrymen. 
Ie isthe common fate of heroes. The world 
is progressive and’ fond of change to 
kesptinsfrech remembrance those whose ser- 
views Were énee applauded, and who, in their 
simplicity,’ had imagined that the laurels 
they had achieved were imperishable. It 
was humorously remarked of Wellington, 
that no man in London was so well known 
as he; that probably one in 9 hundred re- 
cognized: him as, he appeared, in public, and 
that for this. distinction be was chiefly in- 
debted te, the, huge proportion of his nose. 
are. flattered by the com- 
mendation of their familiars, and if ten 
thousaud ‘copies of their publications are 
dispersed ‘abroad, they imagine they have 
secured a lasting fame.“ But where are their 
books ifter the lapse of five, ten, or twenty 
years ?~ “From the, teeming issues of the 
press, one book out of a hundred lives per- 
haps five years, one out of a thousand twenty 
years,vand in the lapse of a century very few 
re escaped the dust and cobwebs 

blivion. To write for fame is hence 
mext to useless; anil to exert ourselves for 
fame iin any departmentthe pulpit, the 
bar)'the political arens, for instance, is a 
labour of ‘mote vexation than profit. The 
gehefation'in which we live will die with us, 
and thé’ next will scarcely know us by name, 
“Where js; however, an ambition which is 
legitimate, and jit is the ambition to be good 
error, of. higways.has achieved 
greater work than the proudest hero of earth, 
go ‘of:eyéry'traly good work—it has an en- 
too, who se- 
thé salvation of soul, has | 

3 bed-in hisimoas charac 

‘aribed-in mous’ characters in heaven, 


And his name shall be'| 


might have added Mahommed, believed in 

foreordination, and that ought to be con- 
elusive that the doctrine was not. in the 
Bible. They believed, too, in the existence 
of a God, eryo, that cannot be a Bible doc- 
trine. 

Then, again, Calvinism hardens sinners, 
and destroys souls. Terrible, indeed! The 
proof is, that the young itinerant has known 
instances in- which these sad effects have 
been produced. Now, had he said that the 
abuse of this doctrine, or a determined 
hatred to it, had caused these disasters, he 
might possibly have given his own personal 
experience in proof, and we should have had 
no dispute with him. On the other hand, 
when we. find thousands of Calvinists in 
obedience to an apostolic direction, “using 
all diligence to make their calling and elec- 
tion sure;”’ and when we find them believing 
that “God hath chosen them from the be- 


“| ginning (that is; elected them from eternity) 


through sanctification of the Spirit and be- 
lief of the truth,” it is very difficult to credit 


his assertion, that their belief hardens and 
corrupts them, . Will our “ Young Itiner- 


ant” turn to his Bible, and study the design. 


| of God in foreordination, in the first chapter 


of Ephesians? Paul praises God for high 
spiritual blessings conferred on Christians, 
«according as he has chosen us in him 
Christ] before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy and without blame 
before him in love; having predestinated us 
unto the adoption of children,” &. Now, 
here it is asserted not only that God chooses 
and predestinates before the foundation of 
the world, but that he does it with a special 
view to make us holy and blameless and 


filial. And will any one, claiming to be a 


respecter of the Scriptures, and a lover of 
God,.be bold enough to assert that the very 
tendency of this divine foreordination is to 
make infidels, and to seduce even Christians 
into sin? It is hazardous indeed. 

He says, too, that this vile’ Calvinism 
‘makes even converted men careless and 
unwatchful. We recently read, if we mis- 
take not, in the very Methodist paper 
which contains this libel, something tanta- 
mount to this, that Methodist camp-meetings, 
which have reported their tens of thousands 
of conversions, had done more harm than 
good, because most of the conversions were 
‘spurious. Now Presbyterianism has no 
parallel to this. . Are we then to retort by 
saying that all conversions under Arminian 
preaching are false ones, and that it is owing 
to an inherent vice in Arminianism itself? 
We could say it with some reason, for while 
Presbyterianism attributes true conversion 
to the Spirit of God, Arminianism induces 
the sinner to believe that he can convert 
himself. Which is the better kind of con- 
version, and the most likely to be permanent? 
The. young itinerant, waxing valiant as he 
proceeds, remarks: 

“ Now, is it wise in us to lie thus supinely in 
the bear-hug of Calvinism, [bear-hug from a 
dead Calvinism, from a decapi ‘ turtle- 
head ;’ marvellous resuscitation this!] and not 
lift up our voices against his awful oppression? 
There was a day when Methodism waged war, 
not with carnal weapons, | pray, when was this? 
but spiritual ones, against this system; an 
thougli they were not the en days of adu- 
lation, they were the days of our prime and 
poner individually and collectively consid- 
er 

When. Paul dealt with cavillers at the 
doctrine of .God’s foreordination, he said, 
«Nay, bat O man, who art thou that re- 
pliest against God?” This language the 
young itinerant, without circumlocution, 


calls «sanctimonious cant.’’ Is this using 
spiritual weapons? 
RIOTS. 


'MHE Jesuits in this country are playing a 

singular, if not a dangerous game. 
They teach their ignorant victims to resist 
everything which may appear to militate 
against the Romish Church, and when the 
violent. spirit they thus foster breaks forth 
in outrage, and calls forth a corresponding 
resistance, they, with sanctimonious effront- 
ery, complain that they are persecuted. In 
Newark, a Protestant procession passing 
peaceably along the streets, is fired upon by 
Romanists, who take refuge in a chapel, and 
in return the chapel is destroyed. This is 
persecution! In New Orleans a mob, headed 
by a leader with adrawn sword in one hand, 
and a cross in the other, is not tamely sub- 
mitted to, and this is persecution! In Cin- 
cinnati an attempt to establish a Sabbath- 
school is met with the clabs and deadly 
threats of ruffians, zealous for the Church, 
and if Protestants should resist the outrage, 
be persecution! These are the re- 
cent instances in which Papists have pro- 
voked Tiot, and are only repetitions of many 
Whitt’ have gone ‘before ; ‘and’ because, as 
Protastants and republicans, we are disposed 


ju the general conflagration. | 


to fall back upon our American rights, we 


ite despotic 


Itimerant,” we present the follow. | 


ta Apirit,.and_ if it is resolved to 
make its public assaults on Protestantism, 
it must expect retaliation. The Jesuita are 
playing dangerous game. 


(PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


destroy much good. “The silent force of a 
pure example, the word 6f repfoof or coun- 
sel fitly spoken, and the beitevohet and ‘un- 
ostentatious effort in behalf of those around 
us, cannot fail, in some measure, to inffu- 
ence and benefit our neighbours. Cases.are 
en record in which the happiest changes 
from irreligion to religion have resulted to a 
neighbourhood from the well-directed zeal 
of one good man, or pious family. This 
happy effect does not usually attend bustling 
and noisy efforts, officious and offensive in- 
termeddling, the assumption of a superior 
air of piety, but those quiet and modest in- 
fluences which evince a sincere interest in 
the welfare of others. Every one has his 
talent with the special command, “occupy 
till I come,”’ and it would be no easy task 
to estimate the train of evils which may fol- 
low the sluggish unfaithfulness which would 
wrap up this talent, and suffer it to lie in- 
active, We often hear the worldliness of 
Lot condemned for placing his family ina 
bad neighbourhood because it promised ad- 
vantages to his worldly interests; but there 
is one feature in his history which, although 
very striking, is seldom adverted to. He 
was a good man; from his position he, no 
doubt, enjoyed many opportunities for use- 
fulness, and after he had chosen his new resi- 
dencé, sufficient time had elapsed for a fair 
trial of his influence, anid yet, after all, ten 
righteous persons could not be found in his 
own household and the populous neighbour- 
hood around him, to avert the fatal catas- 
trophe which swallowed up the cities of the 
Plain. This was a sad proof that he had 
neglected his duty, and withheld the influ- 
ence of a consistent example and pious 
counsels. Surely, bad he been faithful, God 
would have honoured his efforts by at least 
that degree of success which would have 
rallied ten righteous persons around him. 
Let no. Christian venture to say, I have no 
influence. Where there is a will there is a 
way; and the humblest effort put forth per- 
seVeringly and in a right spirit, however 
unimportant it may appear in itself, will 
bring down the blessing of God. The offer- 
ing of a heart-felt prayer; the loan of a good 
book; the manifestation of Christian sym- 
pathy; a kind and affectionate conversation ; 
a well directed counsel or reproof; are all 
good seed which, when sown, will be quick- 
ened into fruitfulness by the great Husband- 
man.’ It was the Saviour’s praise of a good 
woman of olden time, that she did what she 
could; and this is all that is required of 
any of us. If only one talent is entrusted 
to us, it is the interest upon that, and not 
upon ten talents, that will be required. Let 
every Christian, then, go practically to work 
in his or her. respective sphere, and more 
than one Sodom will be saved from God’s 
desolating judgments. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


E doubt whether, in any department 

of education, there has been more 

rapid progress in our country than in female 
education. The number of seminaries of 
the higher order, for the benefit of this class 
of the young, is certainly increasing, and the 
range of studies becoming more extensive. 
On the ground that the position of woman 
is.a fair criterion of the rank of a people in 
the scale of civilization, our land deserves to 
occupy a high place. We do not wonder at 
the growing interest manifested in this class. 
There is no reason, in the nature of things, 
why their education should not be as tho- 
rough as that of boys and young men. 
Every generation brings fresh evidences of 
the fallacy of the old notions as to the infe- 
riority of woman’s intellect. Itis shown by 
actual fact, that she is susceptible of an 
equal degree of mental training, and that, 
under favourable circumstances, she can 
command the highest approbation and ad- 


| miration, by the fruits of her genius and 


culture. 

No reflecting person, who considers the 
position which the young of the gentler sex 
are to occupy, and especially the fact that 
they are to be the mothers of a future gen- 
eration, can fail to mark with the highest 
gratification the general disposition to ex- 
tend the means for securing their thorough 
education. 

In the present state of public feeling on 
this subject, it would be highly culpable 
should the proper agencies for accomplishing 
the desired end be found wanting. Parents 
are usually willing to pay liberally for the 
services of well-qualified teachers. Many of 
them care far less for the price of the article 
they are in quest of than for its quality. 
First-rate schools, under favourable circum- 
stances, usually return to their proprietors 
a handsome remuneration. There is scarcely 
any reasonable amount of expense which 
might not be laid out with the prospect of 
pecuniary profit, in order to provide institu- 
tions of the highest order. Such establish- 
ments, ordinarily, will be sure of patronage, 
and the more pains and money expended to 
make them, in all respects, what they should 
be, the surer will be the reward, even as a 
financial operation. 

Those who aspire, however, to the respon- 
sible office of educators of youth, it is to be 
hoped, look to far higher considerations than 
dollars and cents. Every teacher who de- 
serves the name, finds his richest compensa- 
sation in the expansion of the mental and 
moral qualities of his pupils, as he witnesses 
the results of his labours in their behalf. The 
question he oftenest asks himself, is, «« How 
can I most thoroughly do this great work 
committed to my hands?” and not « How 
can I, with the least trouble, provide a com- 


petency and lay up riches?” 


There has been no little deception prac- 
tised upon credulous parents, by popular 
schools, and especially those of the more 
showy and fashionable description. A fe- 
male seminary, which can manage to get a 
name, no matter how, is sure of having a 
run, at least fora time. Parents are capti- 
vated with the glitter and pretension, and 
forget to inquire whether or not the substan- 
tial qualities are to be found. The latter 
are but too often in the inverse ratio of the 
former. The more show, the less substance, 
is the general rule. Accomplishments are 
well enough in their place, but they are a 
poor substitute for the education which de- 
velopes and strengthens habits of study, of 
thought, of investigation. A thorough men- 
tal training, as regards the great work of 
life, is worth a thousand times more than a 
little music and a smattering of French and 
German. The latter will be forgotten in a 
few years, but the former will show itself in 
the intelligence and cultivation which ren- 
der attractive and usefal the whole future 
life. 

We believe there is scarcely a greater 
want in our country, at the present time, 


than that of a class of educated and thorough- 
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church, Philadelphia. 


High-church party. 


‘very dry bones.” 


“Last week bills were 
bury, announcing that the 


on the following Sunday in St. 
According] 


man 
subject of conversion to lar 


was large and respecta 


er, and several 


the 


sonally and affordin 
Rev. J. Winter. 


was made upon many. 
at the Parsonage, and was 


Sunday. He 
said to hold 


merly belonged to the 


viour’s Church, and a great 


incidentally, of as a tempc re- 
men frésh from college, re- 
to the school-room for a few years, to_ 


be taking place in that town.’ 


Grelesiastical Record. 
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NEW BISHOP FOR NEW YORK, 


HE Annual Convention of the Episeopal 
Church of the Eastern Diocese of New 
York met last week. The Rev. Dr. Potter 
of Albany, was elected by the Convention, 
Provisional Bishop in the place of Bishop 
Wainwright, recently deceased. Dr. Vinton 
was his chief opponent, but on the eighth bal- 
lot Dr. Potter having received 172 votes out of 
His appointment was, on motion of 
Dr. Vinton, confirmed by acclamation. 
In this election, the fond hopes of the 
leading High-churehmen have been digap- 
pointed. They had determined to use their 
efforts for the restoration of Bishop Onder- 
donk, an event which is now likely to be in- 
definitely postponed: The New York Church- 
man, a few days before the election, and its 
unanticipated result, strongly urges Bishop 
Onderdonk’s claims, and says : 
_ “ Ever since the outrageous sentence, it has 
been a cherished object of the Churchman to 
is matter, far less on 
sonal grounds towards the Bishop, than on the 
important relations and rights of the diocese 
involved in the questions; and in this matter 
the Bishop has carried forbearance consider- 
ably beyond the point where it ceases to be a 
virtue, as we think. His patient and retiring 
position has kept him from taking the only 
position left for reclaiming the spiritual and 
temporal rights of the diocese of New York; 
but, with God’s help, we mean to do what we 
can to assist the cause of right, unrestrained 
save by the principles of justice and charity.” 


— 


TRACTARIAN REVIVAL. 


SINGULAR state of things has arisen 
among the English Tractarians. A 

Rev. Mr. Aitkin, formerly a Wesleyan 
preacher, entered the Established Church, 
and united his interests with those of the 
It seems, however, 
that something of the warmth of the Metho- 
dist survived the singular change, and in his 
pulpit addresses he exhibits so much fervour 
as to have created a movement among, the 
The Evangelicals know 
not how to interpret his movements, and 
stand in doubt of the goodness of the fruit 
which is appearing, while the Tractarians 
are in a complete quandary. We extract a 
single notice illustrative of the effect of his 
preaching, which must be regarded as singu- 
lar in its connections with Puseyism. 


secure the means for en ting a profes- 
sional education ; others betake themiselves 


to it to supplement some other employment 

which yields an insufficient income; and} ald, 8 copy of which is herewith sent to 
having failed in every-) 

y think they can succeed as 

teachers. The results, in even some of yao 
eases, are more favourable than might have 
antici —s but it must be clear, that 
| ed the work of education shall 
reach the’ desired point of perfection, there 
fiust be a class trained for the especial ob- 
jéct; who will look forward to it as their per- 
manent pemesets and who will feel that 
ness and reputation for life must 

be based upon what they may accomplish in 
this sphere. It is a noble employment, and 
worthy the highest talents, and the most 
A generation of 
teachers have it in their power, to a great 
extent, to decide what shall be the intelleo- 
tual and moral character of a whole people. 
The want to which we have alluded, is ‘met, 
to some extent, perhaps, by Normal schools; 
but these exist only to a very limited ex- 
tent, and at any rate they would but par- 


AnotHEerR BisHop.—The Rev. Thomas 
M. Clarke has been elected the Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Rhode Island. 
Clarke was formerly Rector of St. Andrew’s 


Dr. 


ted in Wednes- 


ev. R. Aitkin, In- 
cumbent of Pendeen [Cornwall], would preach 


ames’s Church. 


n Sunday the reverend gentle- 
two powerful sermons on the 


congregations. 


to preach 


On Monday evening he preached again, takin 

for his subject the conversation o 

with the woman of Samaria. His sermon oc- 

cupied one hour and twenty minutes, and the 
reacher exerted himself to bring conviction 

Some to his hearers. The congregation, which 

ble, was remarkably af- 


our Lo 


fected by the eloquent discourse of the preach- 
ve utterance to their feelings. 
A deep impression seemed to be made on the 
whole congregation ; and after the service, at 
half-past nine o’clock, a meeting was held at 
arsonage, when the house was crowded. 
A most exciting scene, we are informed, was 
witnessed on the occasion—some were weeping, 
some were praying, and some were singing. The 
preacher was occupied speaking to some 
consolation, assis 

the Rev. R. Twigg, the Rev. R. Boot, and the 
The meeting continued till 
nearly eleven o'clock, and a great impression 
Mr. Aitkin is staying 


by 


ree 


times during the week, and twice again on 

eaches in the surplice, and is 
igh-church principles. He for- 
esleyan body, and 

reached in their chapels, but for some years 
fe has conformed to the Church. Mr. Aitkin 
has lately been at Leeds, preaching in St. Sa- 


revival is said to 


from Acts xxvi. 18. 


ken that to the people. 


is Iowa City, Iowa. 
The 


Presbytery. 


cinnati, Ohio. 


ceptance of their call. 


We learn, says the Presbyterian Herald, 
the Rev. Willis Lord, D.D. on account of com 
tinued ill health, has resigned the pastoral 
care of the Seventh Presbyterian Charch, Cin- 


Mr. J. W. Major was ordained and installed 
pastor of the church of Caledonia by the 
Presbytery of Genesee River, May 9th, 1854. 
The Rev. L. Leonard, Moderator, presided; 
the Rev. G. D. Stewart gave the charge to the 

: ; the Rev. S. Mitchell that to the people, 
and the Rev. J. J. Carrell preached the sermon 


The Rev. J. J. Carrell was installed pastot 
over the church of Groveland, New York, by 
the Presbytery of Genesee River, June 22d, 
1854. The Moderator, Rev. L. Leonard, pre- 
sided; the Rev. W. D. McKinley preached the 
sermon from Titus ii. 1; the Rev. C. Ray gave 
the charge to the pastor, and the Rey. T. Ait- 


The Rev. F. A. Shearer was installed pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, Iowa City, on the 
4th ult., by a committee of the Presbytery of 
Cedar. The Rev. John Hudson preached the 
sermon, and gave the charge to the pastor; the 
Rev. J. D. Porter proposed the constitutional 
questions, and gave the charge to the congre- 
gation. The post office address of Mr, Shearer 


pastoral relation of the Rev. Charles 
Thayer to the church of Upper Sandusky in 
the Presbytery of Marion has been dissolved. 
-The Rev. W. G. March has accepted a call 
to become the pastor of the united congrega- 
tions of Canfield and Rehoboth, New Lisbon 


that 


The Rev. William L. McCalla has received 
@ unanimous call to become pastor of the As- 
sembly Presbyterian church of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, of which church, for several months 
past, he has been the regular supply. 

The Rev. James A. Lyon has removed from 
St. Louis to Columbus, Mississippi, to enter 
upon his duties as pastor of the Presb 
church at that place, in pursuance of his ac 


or Tas pause 


Smanouaz, China, 26, 1854. 
Messrs. Edi Having tecently had an 
opportunity of visiting Nan I am able 


to furnish you it some additional infor- 
respecting the ex inary revolu- 

jon of which that city is now the centre. 
or many interesti itulars, I refer 
you to an articlé in the North China Her- 


pyour address. I will only mention here 
that my visit was made in connection with 
-the. United States steamer Susquehanna, 
having on board his excellency R. M. 
McLane, Minister‘of' the United States to 
China, with whom I was happy to revive a 
former college acquaintance. 

My object at present is principally to 
give my impressions of the religious features 
of this movement, after enjoying the oppor- 
tunity of seeing something, though very 
little, of the insurgents in their head quar- 
ters. 


_ Our visit at Nanking was unfortunately 
so short that it was impossible to arrive at 
any d of certainty on many points 
which it was desirable to investigate, and 
in reference to most of them I feel as much 
in. the dark as before this visit was made. 
We arrived on Saturday afternoon, and left 
on Wednesday morning following, much 
sooner than we had anticipated. Nor did 
we succeed in holding much personal inter- 
course with men of high rank. 

It was evident from the first that our 
visit was not a welcome one. Though the 
crowds of ones and inferior officers who 
came on were exveedingly friendly, 
the higher authorities were not very cordial, 
}either in. their written communications or 

nal interviews with individuals. The 
tter m&y be accounted for from the fact 
that the character in which we were to be 
recognized had not been settled by the 
higher authorities. The tone assumed by 
the chiefs in their answer to a communica- 
tion informing them of our arrival, and our 
object, was such that Mr. McLane felt he 
could not, consistently with his own digni- 
ty, hold any personal intercourse with them, 
and therefore no steps were taken with a 
view to that end.* The assumption of uni- 
versal supremacy made by them may lead 
to important political results, as it directly 
affects the terms on which they will hold 
diplomatic, if not commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations. Wecannot tell, how- 
ever, with what de of pertinacity they 
may be prepared to insist upon these absurd 
claims. They may be intended merely for 
resent effect upon their followers, as simi- 
claims have always been made by Chi- 
nese emperors; and it is ible, though I 
fear not probable, that they will be aban- 
doned when it is found that foreigners will 
not submit to them. Whether this be so or 
not, we cannot but deplore the pride and 
self-conceit, as well as the ignorance, of the 
men who set up such claims. It is quite 
evident that they have yet much to learn, 
not only of foreign countries, but of them- 
selves. 

But there is still more evidence of a spirit 
of arrogance among the chiefs, and of a 
kind still more to be regretted. That men, 
suddenly elevated from a low and dependent 
station to the position of kings and princes, 
exercising absolute power over large masses 
of obedient followers, should feel the stirring 
of pride, is by no means strange. This is 
one of the dangers which has been most 
feared, as tending to engender a spirit of 
fanaticism, and to render them pertinacious 
in their errors. -This effect seems to have 
been already developed, and is manifesting 
itself in the titles assumed by the leaders of 
the insurrection. 

In one of the publications previousl 
brought from Nanking, Hung Siut-siuen is 
styled “the Brother of Jesus’’ and the “Son 
of God;” but this was susceptible of a fa- 
vourable interpretation, and we could but 
hope that this would prove to be the true 
one. We are not ina position to under- 
stand clearly what idea they attach to this 
expression. I am satisfied, however, that it 
is Hot used! in that sense according to which 
all believers are said to be the children of 
God. Nothing more may be meant by it 
than is meant by the Emperor of China, 
when he calls himself the Son of Heaven, 
or else simply that, like Jesus, he has re- 
ceived a special divine commission. It 
seems to be upon this relationship, however, 
that he founds his claim to supremacy over 
all nations, and there is, therefore, reason 
to fear that he attaches some superstitious 
notion to this phrase, and fancies himself, 
in a very special sense, the object of the 
divine favour. But whatever he may mean 
by it, the use of such a term, in any such 
way, is calculated to do mischief, and can 
hardly fail to injure the man himself, his 
followers, and his cause. 

Yang Siut-sing, the Eastern king, has 
assumed titles hardly susceptible of being 
explained in any way consistent with up- 
rightness or sincerity of purpose. He now 
uses, in addition to that of the Ho-Nae 
teacher before attached to his name, and 
which is unintelligible, two other titles— 


“the Comforter, the Holy Divine Breath” — | 


terms used by some to designate the Holy 
Spirit. The character of this man has, from 
the first, been regarded with suspicion, and 
it is probable that he has exerted a decided] 
injurious influence upon his colleagues. 
suspect his authority is scarcely inferior to 
that of Tai-ping-wang himself. In all mat- 
ters of minor importance, certainly his word 
is law. The titles which Tai-ping-wang has 
applied to himself are, in one sense, proper 
and scriptural; but those adopted by Yang 
we cannot but shrink from with horror, as 
blasphemous and wicked. Yet we must not 
hastily charge him with the guilt of blas- 
phemy. He probably has “not so much 
as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” 
If he could have discovered clearly, with 
the means he has had, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, it would have furnished very 
evidence of his having been taught it by the 
Holy Ghost himself. In assuming these 
titles he knows not what he does. He can- 
not but know, however, that these are sacred 
terms, appropriated to a holy use, and his 
application of them to himself indicates a 
spirit of irreverence for sacred things which 
cannot be too severely condemned. 

The other ministers bearing the title of 
kings have superadded to their former dig- 
nities such titles as strike our Western 
“minds as extremely ridiculous, though they 
doubtless produce a very imposing effect 
upon the minds of the Orientals. ey are 
respectively, “the Rain Teacher,” “the 
Cloud Teacher,” “the Thunder Teacher,” 
“the Lightning Teacher.” We are not to 
suppose that these men intend to claim any 
authority over the elements. These are as 
really empty titles as are those of man 
European dukes and princes. High sound- 
ing titles are, no doubt, of t importance 
to men who would bring the Chinese into 
subjection; yet we must regret that the re- 
volutionary chiefs have not selected such as 
would savour less of impiety. 

In view of all that is now known of the 
revolutionists, we cannot but watch with 
much anxiety the development of their re- 
ligious character; to predict the result be- 
longs to Him alone who turneth the hearts 
of men as the rivers of water are turned. 
At present there is reason to apprehend that 
the fears which I expressed in a former 
letter will be but too fully realized, and we 
must look less 
good results. ir confidence’ in 

, however, changes not, and I do not 
for a moment doubt that he will make use 
of this movement for bringing this great 
empire, at no very distant day, under the 
power of the gospel. For this it is our duty 
to pray, and this we are entitled to hope 
for in answer to prayer. 

We are in duty bound to pray for the 

* The writer refers to certain court ceremo- 
nials, which require the most humiliating 
[pomentons, to whigh our Commissioner, Mr. 

cLane, could not submit. His refusal was 


® bar to further negotiation. 


for direct and | 


ead wh@Mlirect thig*movement, and we 
ought not denounce them as deliberate 
im postors; Without satisfactory evidence, any 
more than we may denounce amy other men. 
There are many reasons for forming a more 
favoufable opinion of Hung Siut-siuen, if 
not of his colleagues. When he sat down 
to the study of the word of God in Canton, | 
there is no reason to suppose he was laying 
a deep-laid scheme of religious imposture, 
any more than that he was then expecting 
to be Emperor of China. He had every 
appearance, at that.time, of being a sincere 
inquirer after the truth, with some tendency 
to fanaticism. He has been led on from one 
step to another in a way which he could not 
have foreseen without the gift of pe ce 
There is, however, no ility of knowing 
to what lengths of impiety his fanaticism, 
and the pride of his sudden elevation may 
lead him. Whatever his honesty of pur- 
pose at the outset, he may be now, or he 
may yet become an impostor, worse than 
Joe Smith. We must remember, however, 
that his religious doctrines profess to be, 
and, so far as we know them, are derived 
from the Bible, and he prints and ‘encour- 
ages his followers to read that book before 
which no imposture can stand. Did Mo- 
hammed or Joe Smith exhort their deluded 
followers to study the Bible? Here then is 
a ground of hope, that even if these men 
are impostors, seeking simply their own ex- 
altation, they are placing in the hands of 
the people the means of detecting the im- 
posture, and establishing themselves in the 
truth. Such will be the result, if God 
withhold not his Spirit; and if his people 
cry day and night unto him, the Spirit will 
assuredly in due time be given. Yours 
very truly, M. 8. C. 


Postscript.—From the North China Her- 
ald, to which the writer of the letter refers 
us, we make the following additional ex- 
tract, which will be interesting to our read. 
ers: 


“‘Kach of the other kings has also as- 
sumed a high sounding title, as appears 
from the following ode, given out ‘ by the 
favour of the Heavenly Father, the Heaven- 
ly Elder Brother, | the Heavenly king, 
that all soldiers and people under heaven 
may celebrate praises in accordance with it.’ 

“** Praise the Supreme Ruler, who is the holy 
Heavenly Father, the only one true God. 

Praise the Heavenly Elder Brother, the Sa- 
viour of the world, who laid down his life for 
men. 

Praise the Eastern king, the Holy Divine 
Breath [i. e. the Holy Spirit, as used by Mor- 
rison| who atones for faults and saves men. 

Praise the Western king, the rain teacher, 
an as high as heaven honourable man. 

Praise the Southern king, the cloud teacher, 
an as high as heaven upright man. 

Praise the Northern king, the thunder teach- 
er, an as high as heaven benevolent man. 

Praise the Assistant king, the lightning 
teacher, an as high as heaven righteous man. 

How different are the true doctrines from 
the doctrines of the world! 

They are able to save men’s souls, causing 
the enjoyment of happiness without end. 

The wise with exultation receive them as 
their source of happiness. 

The foolish when awakened may know by 
them the way to Heaven. 

The grace of the Heavenly Father is vast, 
exceeding great, without bounds ; 

He s not his first-born Son, but sent 
him down into the world 

To lay down his life for the redemption of 
our sins. 

If men experience repentance their souls 
shall ascend to heaven.’ ! 

‘Whatever might be thought of such an 
ode among persons better instructed, there 
is the best evidence that it is not regarded 
as Offering worship to the kings mentioned. 
The uniform testimony at Nanking was that 
none but the Heavenly Father and Heaven- 
ly Elder Brother were worshipped. This 
worship is very simple. Before each of the 
three meals an offering is placed upon the 
table, consisting of three bowls of rice, three 
bowls of vegetables, and three cups of tea or 
wine. Then all join in a hymn, remaining 
seated, after which they kneel and offer a 
short prayer. There is preaching as often 
as the proper authorities give orders for it. 
A large stage erected in an open field was. 
said to be used asa pulpit on such occasions. 

Little evidence was found of religious 
culture, or of any just appreciation, by the 
mass, of the doctrines of Christianity. This, 
indeed, could not be expected. Yet many 
of the multitude who visited ‘the steamers 
could repeat the ten commandments as given 
in their bookg. In speaking of the Deity 
they invariably use the expression T’ien-foo, 
Heavenly Father. The printing of the Bi- 
ble is still going on, and the Old Testament 
has been carried at least as far as Joshua. 
Their publications were repeatedly inquired 
for, but full sets could not be procured. 
They were promised, however, and had 
there been more time these promises would 
no doubt have been fulfilled. 

“‘ Of the crowds who covered the decks of 
the steamers, there were men from almost 
every province of the Empire, but Hu-peh 
and Hu-nan seem to have contributed most 
largely to the forces of the insurgents. A 
few were from Kwangsi. These were all 
young men of unusually fine appearance, 
and more than ordinary intelligence, and 
were distinguished by some slight peculi- 
arities of dress. | 

“On Wednesday morning the vessels 
weighed anchor, and proceeded up the river. 
One of the Susquehanna’s men died during 
the day, and was buried on the following 
morning on a high point of land near the 
place of anchorage for the night, about 
twelve miles below Wu-hu. The place was 
hence named from the man whose body 
rests upon it, McKinley’s point. The expe- 
dition reached the city of Wi -hu on Thurs- 
day morning. Here the most cordial feel- 
ing was manifested by the authorities and 
people. The visit to this place was of great 
interest, as it afforded an opportunity of 
learning from personal observation the cha- 
racter of the insurgent rule over the people 
in districts which are no longer the seat of 
war. The state of things is entirely differ- 
ent from that at Nanking. The people are 
engaged in their ordinary avocations. Shops 
are opened, and trade carried on, as under 
the old regime, though the former prosperity 
of the place is by no means restored. Here 
there is no separation of the men and wo- 
men, as at Nanking, but the laws prohibit- 
ing the use of opium and tobacco are rigidly 
enforced. The people stand in great awe of 
their new rulers, and are obviously governed 
with a strong hand. The city has suffered 
severely in the war, a large portion of it 
having been burned, leaving many acres of 
land covered with heaps of rubbish and 
crumbling walls.” 


| 


For the Presbyterian. 
1 AM THAT I AM.* 


BY TENELLA. 


“Tam taat I am,” Jehovah replied, 

When he shone before Moses on Horeb’s steep side, 
And the awe-stricken prophet demanded a name 
For the God of his fathers who spake from the flame. 
« Before Abram was,” saith the Saviour, «I am, 
The Son of the Father, the true Paschal Lamb, 
The Lion of Judah, the bright Prince of Peace, 
The Star of the Morning, whose light shall not cease.” 


How full is the comfort the sentence conveys, 
Jehovah, Almighty, thou Ancient of Days; 

For it tells that thy mercies are boundless as free, 
To those who will cast every burden on Thee; 
In sickness it sayeth, « Fear not, I am health; 

I am comfort in s8rrow ; in poverty, wealth ; 

I am strength to the weak, to the erring a guide, 
A rock where the fearful in safety may hide; 


“In sadness I’m joy, in death I am life, 

[ am peace to the soul that with sin is at strife; 

I am hope in despair, when the spirit would shrink, 
And cries to its Saviour, « Help, Lord, or I sink ;’ 
To the weery I’m rest, to the feeble 1’m power, 

A shield to my people, their safeguard and tower ; 
Their doubts and their fears J only can calm, 

For the need of the moment I am that I am.” 


* In consequence of an accidental omission of 
four lines in the publication of the above article last 
week, we now insert it in justice to the 
author.— Eds. Pres, 

Ralagh, 


ing, Ist inst., in 
‘Madison “Avenss York, 
was one of marked interest. Several mis- 
sionaries weré present on their way to their 
various stations. One of the Secretaries of 
the Board, the Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, | 
adverted to this as an answer to prayers 
offered in these meetings; God had brought 
some of the labourers thus raised up to spend 


a Sabbath with them, thereby showing that 


he had heard their requests. He then re- 
ferred to the missions to which these mis- 
sionaries were appointed—the Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Carleton to Siam, expecting to sail 
in a day or two, and four latiea going on 
the next day as teachers to stations among 
the Indians, who will be joined on the way 
by several other persons—making a com- 

y of eleven labourers, one of them a min- 
ister, for the Chickasaw, Creek, and Choe- 
taw missions. Leaving Mr. Carleton to 
speak of Siam, he would refer briefly to the 
Indian missions. God was greatly ing 
them. Three Creek youths, trained in the 
mission school, are preparing for the minis- 
try. A precious work of grace is now in 
pro among the Choctaws ; between forty 
and fifty converts have been lately received 
into the Church. After mentioning other 
details, he then spoke of the common obli- 
gations of all Christians to support the mis- 
sionary cause, All should feel willing to 
live and labour and make sacrifices for the 
Saviour, and for this work in which Jesus 
Christ feels the deepest interest, no matter 
who may neglect it. And he was sure he 
could promise the sympathies and prayers 
of this congregation to these missionary 
friends. He was sure, moreover, that the 
love and sympathy and of the Saviour 
himself would go with them. His promised 
presence would never fail to be with his ser- 
vants. If he might refer to himself, he had 
found this to be true on missionary ground. 
In living for many years among the heathen, 
often sickness and death, 
sometimes in the midst of armed savages, 
restrained from violence only by an unseen 
arm, twice on the ocean apparently within 
an hour of eternity, he could testify that the 
presence of the Saviour at such times was 
peculiarly precious; and he was sure this 
would be the experience of these mission- 
ary friends. 

Some brief but affecting remarks were 
next made by Mr. Carleton, relating to the 
open and important missionary field in Siam, 
and to the missionary work as prompted by 
the gracious feelings in the Christian’s heart. 
Every one whois born of the Spirit, will show 
his character as a child of grace, by endea- 
vouring to help forward the great work which 
the Holy Spirit is now performing in the 
world. The Rev. Mr. Williams, ately of 
the Corisco Mission, made also a short and 
excellent address, adverting to what he had 
seen of heathenism, and of the power of di- 
vine grace in Africa. Several prayers were 
offered, in which these missionaries were 
specially commended to the blessing of God 
for the work before them; and when the 
services were closed, the common feeling of 
all present was, no doubt, that “it was good 
to be there.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Carleton sailed for their 
missionary field on Wednesday, in the shi 
Jacob Bell. The missionary teachers le 
New York on Monday for their stations 
among the Indians. In pursuance of plans 
adopted some time ago, Mr. Wilson accom- 
panied them on a visit to the Missions in 
the Southwest. The senior Secretary of the 
Board, Walter Lowrie, Esq., is also on a 
visit to the Indian country, in reference to 
the affairs of the lowa and Omaha Missions. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBITERIAN.] 


Messrs. Editors—Many of your readers 
will be gratified to learn that the late an- 
nual Commencement of this Institution 
passed off handsomely. The Baccalaureate 
sermon of the Rev. J. W. Scott, D. D., 
President of the College, was delivered on 
Sabbath morning the 24th of September, 
and was founded upon Daniel xii. 13: “ But 
go thou thy way till the end be; for thou shalt 
rest and stand in thy lot at the end of days.” 
It was a very able exhibition of the way of 
life, its proper rest, and its ultimate re- 
wards, with a solemn, practical, and affec- 
tionate application of the great principles 
evolved to the body of young men, about to 
go forth from his care into the world. 

In the absence of the Rev. M. W. Ja- 
cobus, D.D., who had been selected to preach 
to the “Society of Religious Inquiry,” but 
was detained at home by the prevalence of 
cholera at Pittsburgh, Professor KE. C. 
Wines, D.D., delivered before the Society 
and a large audience, a most admirable ser- 
mon on “The Signs of the Times.” The 
distinguished reputation which this gentle- 
man enjoys in the class-room was fully sus- 
tained in the pulpit, where it was his privi- 
lege to utter the most wholesome counsels 
to young men, connected with a very lucid 
and able sketch of the advancement of the 
present age in social culture, in learning 
and the arts, in civil government, and in 
religion. Both of these discourses indicated 
marked ability, and might with eminent 
profit be largely circulated, through the 
press, — the young men of our day. 

On Tuesday evening the 26th ult., the 
Literary Societies of the College were ad- 
dressed by Richard Henry Lee, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Belles Lettres, upon “The Office 
and Power of Oratory in Free States, as 
illustrated in the Life and Eloquence of: 
Cicero.” The honour of this selection was 
conferred in view of the fact that Professor 
Lee, having resigned his Professorship, is 
about to retire from the College, after a 
connexion with it of twenty years standing. 
The address was exceedingly neat and 
chaste, abounded in lofty sentiment and 
wholesome inculeation, and frequently fur- 
nished specimens of the very, eloquence 
which it was intended to commend. At 
the close of the address, Mr. Samuel J. 
Wilson, an Assistant Professor in the Col- 
lege, in the name of the students and many 
of the Alumni, and citizens of the town, 
presented Professor Lee with an elegant 
service of plate, consisting of a silver pit- 
cher, goblet, and cup, accompanied with an 
address full of beautiful and touching remi- 
niscences; which was most happily respond- 
ed to by the retiring Professor. 

This was followed by another presenta- 
tion from the same speaker, and in the name 
of the same classes of persons, to the Rev. 
James W. McKennan, Adjunct Professor of 
Languages, and Rector of the Preparatory 
and English Department, who also leaves 
the Institution at this time. The present, in 
this case, consisted of a purse containing one 
hundred dollars in gold, and like the other, 
was intended to express the kind feelings 
of many hearts in parting. The whole ex- 
ercises of the evening were full of interest. 

On Wednesday the 27th, the exercises of 
the Commencement proper came off. In the 
common judgment of a very large and de- 
lighted audience, the orations of the gradu- 
ates possessed unusual excellence and prom- 
ise. Sound sentiment was found, in nearly 
every case, happily united with ful 
style and pleasing delivery, whilst the clas- 
sical orations reflected great credit upon the 
instructions of the Cullege; the uent 
scientific and historical allusions of the Eng- 
lish orations also indicated a high order of 
scholarship and talent. 

The prospects of this College were never 
so bright. The wisdom of the conncxion of 
the Church with collegiate education is 
fully vindicated by the elevated tone of 
scholarship, and the increased attention to 
moral and religious culture which have 
followed the adoption of this College, by the 
Synod of Wheeling. Dr. Scott has shown 
himself fully competent to meet the respon- 


sibilities of the Presidency. Ifa fixed pur- 
pose and energy of administration added to 


sound attainments, can insure su 
will not fail. The College 
ingly ha , Be the acquisition in the de 
‘ment o guages of Professor Wines, 
‘whose enviable reputation has been widely 
extended of late, by his profound work on 
“The Laws of the Ancient Hebrews.”” Pro- 
fessor William J. Martin of Ri 
Virginia, who. will assume the Chair of 
Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
other branches of Natural Science, at the 
opening of the next session, comes with the 
very highest recommendations, both for 
attainments and ability to teach, of the 
faculty of the University of Virginia, where 
he received his education. en we add 
to these the Rev. W. P. Alrich, D. D., who 
for twenty-three years has been a tried and 
successful dispenser of mathematical lore, 
and Messrs. James S. Boyd and William M. 
Stewart, who will conduct the Pre 
is not to set the 
claims 0 ington College parallel with 
those of the best erie 8 in the land. : 
The good taste of the Board was mani- 
fested on this occasion by withholding 
D.D.’s and LL.D.’s altogether. The ten- 
dency of the times needs arrest in this busi- 
ness, after which it will be time enough to 
decide upon the renewal of a practice, now 
more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. | 
A change has been made in the order of 
sessions, by which the first session of the 
year will end in December, and the com- 
mencement will take place on the third 
Wednesday of June. This year, as hereto- 
fore, the next session will begin on the first 
day of November. An ALUMNUS. 


THE CHINESE. — 


The London Missionary Society have for 
a long time been active in missionary la- 
bours in China, and they are now seeing the 
result of those labours, not only in China, 
but in portions of our own country. In 
Amoy and Hong Kong many have professed 
Christianity, and become members of the 
church. It will be remembered that a short 
time since a church was built at San Fran- 
cisco for the sole use of the Chinese, the 
pastor of which is the Rev. Mr. Speer. It 
seems that the leading members of that 
church were converts under the ministry of. 
the missionaries of the London Society at 
Hong Kong or Amoy. In a recent letter 
from a missionary in China to the societ 
in London, the writer says: 7 | 
“Small as our Church is, it sustains al- 
ready the position of a mother Church. You 
will be interested to hear that the only so- 
ciety of Chinese Christians in America is 
composed of individuals who originally be- 
longed to it. You have heard at different 
times of lads from the school and members 
of the Church going to California. There 
are now five in that region who were bap- 
tized here, and Soo-long, the young man 
who was educated at Mr. Henderson’s ex- 
nse in Scotland. Ina letter to Dr. Le 
ated 13th November, 1853, one of them, 
Ho Ch’eong-K’ow says :—‘I am happy to 
say that we have formed a Chinese church 
here, ee the members are yet very few. 
We are only four—A-sam, A-ts’un, A-ts’en, 
and myself. I hope our Heavenly Father 
will increase our number. A-sam received 
the office of elder, and A-ts*um is to teach 
Chinese to the missionary, Mr. Speer. For 
the few weeks past, Mr. Speer has held the 
meeting in my room, but a large chapel will 
soon be raised for the Chinese. ©! dear 
sir, itis very hard to make a man stand in the 
truth. If God had not helped me, I should 
have fallen into the hand of Satan; but our 
Creator is able to keep his people from all 
the temptations of their enemies. The 
American ladies and brethren are very kind 
tome. I often think of my beloved teacher 
in China with great pleasure. Please ac- 
cept my warm love.’ ” 


ecess, he 
has been exceed- 


RELIGION IN JAPAN. 


An officer of the United States Navy, con- 
nected with the Japanese squadron, in des- 
cribing Semodo, gives the following interest- 
ing notices of the forms of religion prevail- 
ing in that place. We find his letter in the 
New York Journal of Commerce: 


“The temples, chiefly Buddhists, are 
beautifully situated in the suburbs. The 
entrance to them leads generally through 
rows of elegant trees and wild camellias. 
They are large plain structures, with high- 
peaked roofs, resembling the houses pictur- 
ed on Chinese porcelain. In the space im- 
mediately in front, is a large bell for sum- 
moning the faithful, a stone reservoir of | 
holy water, and several roughly hewn stone 
idols. The doorway is ornamented with 
curious looking dragons, and other animals 
carved in weal pon entering there is 
nothing special about the buildings worth 
noting, the naked sides and ex rafters 
having a gloomy appearance. The, altar is 
the only object that attracts attention. It 
so much resembles the Roman Catholic, that 
I need not describe it. Some of the idols 
on these altars are so similar to those I have 
seen in the churches in Italy, that if they 
were mutually translated, I doubt whether 
either set of worshippers would discover the 
change. The priests count beads, shave 
their heads, and wear analogous robes, and 
the service is attended by the ringing of 
bells, the lighting of candles, and the burn- 
ing of incense. In fact, except that the 
cross is no where to be seen, one could easily 
imagine himself within a Roman Catholic 
place of worship. During the seventeenth 
century Christianity was introduced by the 
Jesuits, and fora time made rapid progress; 
but the missionaries, inflated by success, be- 
came haughty and presumptuous, and begin- 
ning to interfere in politics and government, 
brought about a violent persecution, So 
deadly a hatred was conceived against the 
Portuguese, that in the space of forty years, 
they and their religion were completely ex- 
tirpated. Even to this day, in certain parts 
of the Empire, the custom of trampling on 
the cross is annually celebrated. To such 
a pitch were the Japanese exasperated, that 
none of the Romish ceremonial was permit- 
ted-to survive. Now the resemblance in 
the outward forms of the two religions, as I 
have mentioned above, is strikingly remarka- 
ble, and is an interesting fact in reference to 
the priority of the ceremonies of the Church 
of Rome, as it is still undetermined whe- 
ther they originated with herself, or were 
borrowed from Pagans. Great liberty of 
conscience exists. Every Ja has a 
right to profess whatever faith he pleases, 
provided only it be not Christjanity. Reli- 
ious sects are said to be as numerous a8 
they are in the United States. The chief 
among them are the Siutoo or Buddhist, the 
former being the old national faith of the 
country, and is represented by the Mikado 
or spiritual Emperor, who is thought to be 
the lineal descendant of the gods. They 
have some vague notions of the immortality 
of the soul, and of a future state of rewards 
and punishments. Buddhism, the most 
widely diffused religion of India, is supposed 
to have been introduced about the sixth 
century. Its principal tenet is the Metem- 
ychosis or transmigration of the soul. 

e Buddhists believe that the spirits of the 

enter into the bodies of ani 
and there remain passing from one ani 

to another, until their sins on earth being 
purged away, they are received into the 
realms of everlasting happiness. They 
abstain from all animal food, and their 
priests are under a vow of celibacy. The 
eer majority of the temples are Buddhist. 
addition to these, there are sects of phi- 
losophers who hold the morality of Confu- 
cius in estimation. The whole tenor 
of their doctrine is to render mankind virtu- 
ous in this life. They endeavour to preserve 
a conscience, inculcate filial affection, 
a due obedience to the laws of their 
sovereign. All these different faiths have 
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heart of bis “Maj 


suffer the. 'dafference to exist 
tween ‘the’ raj tion-Mussulman ects 
of his. empire.” Sultan 
heart is vast, and comprises.in its love 
my pubjevte equally.” 
Lasour Savina.—The Bank of En 


tiptes' are ‘now signed by machinery, which 


havea the constant labour of. 


men daily, who received each $25 


for si their names to about 1500 notes 


ving thus effected to the Back 
000 a year; and perfeet. uniformity 


IN THE Vatican.—The cholera, 


alth by no‘means severe in’ Rome, has 
tly invaded the sacred precincts of the 


manifestation, precau- 


tions.are now adopted to from infeo- 
tien’ UP aM: visttord to the’ piace, 
and noone is admitted to the. presence, of 
the Pope, Cardinal Antonelli, or any of the 


other tial dignitaries, without having 
y ‘uhdergone a ‘ood | fumigation. 
ampossible to get. in without 


passing the chlorine ordeal, as the lower 
gates of the palace are closed leading to the 
court-yards,, andthe only.access is now up 
the Scala‘Regia; and acfoss the great hall to 
Jong narrow corridor ip.which the fami- 
gating .apparetus..is placed, and through 
which the: visitor id inducted'by an officiating 


thpown’. the ial the 
consequence... of . 


ndatine. “Cardinal Antonelli, at whose 
cordon, has, begn:es- 
much alarmed 
at the cholera, and some of the other’ pre- 


ta ed, is said to be ve 


lates tesident in the Vatican have so far 


yi to their fearsas to.abandon their apart- 
ments in the palace altogether. ‘' Amongst 
these is Monsignor Maciotti, the Pope’s alms- 


giver, who has gone to reside 
ini the Corso. 


TYRANNY. Miss’ Phebe 


Todd, said to have been the most beautiful 
girl in Chelsea, with a probability of a a 
er fx 


er, however, thought them all unsuitable, 


and chose one himself, a gentleman of great 
re 2 “marrying the you 
Mine Todd 


ding-day ‘being’ fixed,'he and the inten- 


ded thasband acquainted her that they 


were then going, to. Doctors’ Commons 
for a special license. Whilst they had gone 
for this instrument 'the unhappy young y 
retired, and nearly,severed her head from 
her. body: An inquest was held before Mr. 


Brént, and verdict of insanity 


i 


was found by ‘the jury. The neighbours 
who applied for admission at the inquest 


on: the! plea of the’ drawing- 


being full: ‘The unfortinate ‘young 
lady was ied at Lake’s.. Church, 
The whole of route to the 
hearse, a ery of “ Poor Phobe’’ ran 
through the crowd, and the women sobbed 
sndibly. As soon as Mr. Todd showed 
himself, the females hissed, and this conduct 


was followed throughout to the church, 
when, the police had td use their staves to 
‘Keep the women from actual violence... . 


|, Dg. ALEXANDER.—The Rev Dr. Alex- 
ander having been appointed Theological 
Tutor in the room of the late Dr. Wardlaw, 
to the Theological Seminary, in connexion 
with ‘the Congregational churches in Scot- 
land, ‘Gelivered. the introductory lecture on 
a recent evening, in the Calton Convening 
Rooms, Edinburgh. The Rev: Mr. Cul- 
len, and Professor Thompson of Glasgow, 
tulated Dr. Alexander on the com- 
mencement.of his new duties. 


A Venerasie MInister.—The pulpit 


of the Wesleyan Chapel, Bishop street, 
Leicester, was supplied on a recent Sabbath 
morning and evening, by a gentleman who 
first preached in Leicester ears 
ago!. The preacher—the Rev. John Hick- 
ling of Newark, or,.as he is more generally 
known, “Father Hickling”—is the second 
oldest in the Wesleyan Connexion. He 
was orignally sent out into the ministry by 
the Rev. John Wesley, and is one of the few 
remaining Contemporaries of that apostolic 
man. Mr. Hickling is in his eighty-ninth 
Reoovery.—The foreign pa state 
that both the Rev. J. Angell James and 
Mr. Rogers, the poet, whose extreme illness 
had been announced, are apparently con- 
valescing. ap 

Weatto.—Madame Harriquet, 
formerly a fashionable French milliner in 
London, haying been found dead in her 
house ‘at Bayswater, an investigation was 
made, when it was found that death had 
been caused by extravasation of blood to 
the.‘ventricles of the brain. It appeared 
from the evidence that’ Madame Harriquet 
was avery eccentric and excitable person, 
and that she was possessed of property to 
the amount of $150,000 or $200,000, for 
which there are no claimants, as sié’ has no 
relatives or friends.. The gentlemen. who 
were in. attendance: found bank-notes and 


other available securities to the extent of 


$80,000, the bank-notes being stitched in 


various parts of her dress. | 
.Starvine Jews THE Hoty Lanp.— 
The London Times advertises contributions 
to the fund for the relief of the Jews famish- 
ing in the Holy Land, amounting to nearly 
7,500. Sir Moses Montefiore and Dr. 
Adler acknowlege the contributions. : 


—Qne of the most audacious and successful 
of all priestly impostures of modern’ times— 
the pretended ap nee of the Virgin Mary 
to two shepherd-boys at Salette, near Gren- 
oble, in September, 1846—has just been ex- 
by the confession of one of the shepherds 

t the whole story was an invention.. The 
two it will be remembered, named Maxi- 
min ‘and’ Mélanie, told the parson of their 
| that while they'were watching their 
on the crest of 8 mountain, near the 

vn ‘of Salette, the Great Lady (as the 
irgin Mary is called in those. parts) ap- 
peared to them, and told them that the po- 
tato disease and many: other. would 
be inflicted: upon France; unless the people 
became” converted, and ~uniess 
they rigorously kept the Sabbath. Ever 
ince this riditulous revejation first became 
publi, che Chat in. France boo 


noe was in due for pilgrim- 
ages to Salette, and 
n no person Who was not prepared to’ 
stigmatized as @ heathen and a: publican, 
has véntured to doubt that the Virgin Mary 
was really #éen ‘at Sslette in 1846: It is 


l 
sart of the “history, that on the'spot where 
and has not since: to run. .Maximin, 
however, has . ed to. the Guré of 


tien 


had.an audience.of the | 
Saleen ‘Palace 
Oberagan 10 wiich hi 


Dhristians were to: be extend- 
‘to Fows of Turkey," for that the 
would never 


fre 


committing frightful rav 
During the three weeks ending on the 8th 
ult. the number of victims amounted to four 
thousand. 


Louisiana) to erect an hospi 
dimensions for the accommodation of one 
hundred 

be with funds for their 
maijntensnce, and.that of an efficient medi- 
cal force, nurses; and servants. The build- 


land,” which, on, its 
laced upon the 


x tor Yo lente 
Dissenters, on ground-of its being 


LONDOW:—Since the 
four.new parks have,either been formed, or 
are in the course.af formation, throughout 
the m itan districts. Primrose-hill, 
containing sixty adres, was completed in 
1842; Kennington. Park, containing eigh- 
teen acres; is now enclosed, ‘laid out, and 
neatly finished; Victorie Park, containing 
less, than twe, hundred and sixty-five 
acres, was completed im 1649 ; and Batter- 
sen ‘Park, tiree ‘hundred and 
nineteen acres, is now in;the course of for- 
mation. The sums upon . these 
yarious places of resort amount, in tho ag- 
gregate, in round numbers, to $1,900,000. _ 
TELEGRAPH IN GREENLAND.—A patent 
has been signed, allowing Mr. T. P. Shaff- 
her, an American, to construct an ¢lectric 
me cae from North America, over Green- 
and, Iceland, and the Feroes, to Norway 

and Copenhagen. | 
Vanvaniz Invention.—A. discovery is 
printing ‘ink can be remov m paper, 80 
as of ite being again ciated upon. 
Tae Vatun or an 
John Russell, when recently in the Lake dis- 
trict, wrote. his name in the visitors’ book, 
in» the highest inhabited house in England, 
on Kirkstone. To the indignation of the 
lady of the house, some nefarious col- 
tore out. the leaf. His lordship 


hearing of the theft, entered -his name a 


her ladyship and the 


second time, and aot 
their signatures. 


three children to 
pars 
Bancor Graveyarp.—The following 
inscription tombstone in the church- 
yard at Bangor, Ireland. On the stone, 
which appears to be of red’ marble, there is 
the family arms with the motto, 
Fortis non Ferox. 
The inscription is in Latin, thus: 
Hic atayis, abavis et avo sic patre creatus 
Presbyteris sanctis, Presbyter ipse jacet 
Annos si spectes juvenis hos excidit, at si 
- Aut studia aut mores transiit ille senex. 
"The above titty be freely translated as 
follows :—‘‘ Here lies one who was himself 
a orn me and sprang from a father, 
grandfather, and remoter 
— ears, he died young; but i 
Jither is or his he 
from earth in a good old age.” — 
Banner of Ulster. 


» ANTIQUITIES, MADE TO OnDER.—A 
regular matiufacture of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties goes on at Birmingham. They are 
exported to the banks of the Nile, and sold 
at a profit by the Arabs to incautious tra- 
vellers. Malay Kreeses are also manufactur- 
ed, which are sold as the “‘ genuine article’ 
to the uhwary voyager at Pinang, Malacca, 
and Singapore. 


Texas.—Five ministers belonging to the 
Synod of Indiana, viz:—-Samuel Taylor, T. 
Alexander, W. H. Rice, R. M. Overstreet, 
and J, M. McChord, are meditating a re- 
moval to Texas thisautumn. A number of 
Presbyterian’ families will emigraté with 
some of them. Three other ministers of 


| the same Synod, viz: N. P. Charlot, R. H. 
eich atid R. McKoy, have preceded them 


Tus ALWAYS Freso.—Can 


this be said of any other book ?—The venera- 
ble Dr. Woods, in addressing the students 
at Andover, said that when h 

his duties as Professor of Theology 


e commenced 
3 , he feared 
that the frequency with which he should 
have to pass over the same portions of Scrip- 
ture would abate the interest in his own 
mind in reading them ; but, after more than 
fifty yedrs of study, it was his experience, 
that with every class his interest increased. 


Wesster’s Dictronary.—Under date 
of May 5th, 1854, Professor Stowe, late of 
Ohio; now of Massachusetts, says :—‘ J am 
decidedly in favour of Webster, for the fol- 
lowing reasons, to wit—1l. Webster is the 
most uniformly analogical and self-consist- 
ent. 2. Hissystem falls in most completely 
with the tendencies of the language; and if 
in anything he op beyond present usage, 
it is in the right direction, and the usage 
will soon overtake him. 3. He has present 

ion of the ground more than any 
other one. In the United States he is the 
authority everywhere except in Boston; and 
even there, more than any other one. In 
England he has more authority than an 
other one, and is continually gaining. 4. He 
is the American Philologist, the most 
learned and devoted scholar in = spe- 
cial department that the English language 
knows; .aud for this reason, other things 
being equal, he deserves the preference. 
5. If we would have uniformity, we must 
adopt Webster, for he cannot be displaced; 
but others may be.” 


How To Ger Rip oF Mosquirors IN THE 
NiGgut. — Mosquitoes, says an exchange, 
love beef blood better than they do any that 
flows in the veins of human kind. Just put 
a couple of generous pieces on prio. near 
your bed at night; and you will sleep un- 
troubled by these pests. In the morning 

ou will find them full and stupid with beef 
Blood, and the meat sucked as dry as a cork. 


A Femare Sreampost CLerK.—Ac- 
cording to. The St.. Louis Republican, there 
is‘one feature about the steamer Illinois 
Belle ‘of peculiar attractiveness—a lady 
clerk :——“ Look at her bills of lading, and 
‘Mary J. Patterson, clerk,’ will be seen 
anes: in a delicate and very neat style 


of chirography., The insurance companies, 
under such an arrangement, will have to 
come down a fraction on their risks. 
clerk on a western steamer! 
strongly of our moral progress. 


A lady 
It speaks 


CHOLERA IN. Lonpon.—The cholera is 
in London. 


Morat [frishman in 


New York, who replied to the questions of 
the excise commissioners, ‘ 
isn’t much moral eharacter a man needs to 
sell the likes of whiskey,’ told a volume of 
truth. | 


, shure it 


Tae Touro Bequest TO JERUSALEM.— 
Gershom Kursheedt, Esq., one of the ex- 
ecutors of the late Judah Touro of New 
Orleans, has lately returned from England, 
which he visited with the intention of con- 
sulting Sir Moses Montefiore, in conformity 
with the will, as to the manner in ‘which the 
views of the testator could be carried out for 
the improvement of the condition of his co- 
religionists’in the Holy Land.’ The late 
Mr., Touro specially bequeathed a sum of 
$50,000 towards this benevolent object. On 
consultation with the distinguished Israelite 
above mentioned, it was determined 
by the executor (if conourred in by his col- 
leagues, and no interposition by the laws of 

of sufficient 


tients; and the hospital to 


bonstructed of stone, of which 
furnishes an abundance. 


| 
*Mr. Maéaulay’s | 


The design is 


| 
P end 


sides the-wards and reoms for the’accomm- 


dation of all em in the establishment, . + State are heavy, 
and those aditiitted for telief, there is also a | Mie 
gpaciou | provided, in which the the age of ears shall be employed 
ithful: in .Ziom:«may assemble for daily | fh a man blishment, u 

worship. We und that steps child at least eleven 
to dhtain ,firman from the Sul- weeks twelve mon g 

the erection of the hospital, 
of thé British and French governments have | ploys a child pro- 


been:. solicited with every: of suc- 
éess, in order: that the Institution shall be 
pictoresity devoted to the objects intended 
y ite founder, 

Feats.or an Evepuant.—An elephant 

at..Holyhead, England, broke from a sta- 


ble in the night, walked up one flight of 


and down another into a wine cellar, 
broke several bottles. of wine and drank 
their contents, and then lay down and went 
to sleep. He was found the next day, 
looking the picture of contentment. 


Resurrs.—The lady who did not think 
it. respectable to bring up her children to 
work, has just heard from her three sons. 
One of them was a driver on the canal; an- 
other had been takenasp as a vagrant; and 
the third had gone to Auburn to learn the 
shoe business under the auspices of a 
keeper. It isa hard thing to quarrel with 
the great law of nature. 

UNIVERSALISM OHANGING ITs TUNE.— 
Universalism, by its own papers, is said to 
be assuming somewhat of a new type. The 
New York Universalist says :—“ It is 
no longer necessary the fact should be over- 
looked, that the major part of Universalists 
believe in a future state of discipline. This 
jumping into glory as a man pulls off his 
clothes and dives into the bath, is to me 
unreasonable. Analogy, facts, the scene of 
salvation revealed in the Bible, the relation 
existing between God and his creatures, all 
prove to my mind the position that there 
must be a disciplinary process, to induce a 
progress in hcliness—that there must be a 
difference of moral character and spiritual 
excellence, of purity,and happiness when 
men enter the futare state in accordance with 
their moral condition at death.” 


LrsertA.—The Maryland colony in Libe- 
ria has been organized as an independent 
republic by the election of W. A. Prout as 
Governor, and B. J. Drayton Lieutenant- 
Governor, both, of course, ccloured men. 
The new Constitution, which has been adop- 
ted, prohibits the traffic in ardent spirits. 


MONUMENT TO THE CouNTESs OF Rum- 
FORD.—The New Hampshire Statesman says 
that a handsome marble monument has been 
erected in the old cemetery at Concord to 
the memory of the Countess of Rumford, 
who died in that city in the year 1852. 
She was the grand-daughter of Rev. Timo- 
thy Walker, the first settled minister of 
Concord, and, as the founder of the Rolfe and 
Rumford Asylum, and the patroness of 
other institutions of a like character, her 
name will be long remembered. 


New Cuurca 1n CANADA.—We observe 
by the Hamilton Spectator, that the corner- 
stone of the new Church of St. Andrew in 
that town was laid on the afternoon of 
Petersen the 13th of September. This 
church is being built by one of the congre- 
gations in Hamilton in connection with the 
Church of Scotland—the church formerly 
used by the congregation being now not 
sufficiently large. The new church is to be 
both large and handsome. The design is of 
the early Decorated style of er Gothic 
architecture—and the height of the tower 
will be 180 feet. Bells are to be placed in 
the tower—and sittings will be built for 
upwards of 1000 persons. The new church 
will be an ornament to the flourishing town 
of Hamilton. A great number of persons 
were present at the laying of the corner- 
stone—and prayers were offered up by the 
Rev. Professor George of the Presbyterian 
College at Kingston. The stone was laid 
by Jobin Young, Esq. Besides St. An- 
drew’s, there are four other Presbyterian 
churehes in Hamilton, West. 


IMportep Cavaca.—The old- 
est church now existing in the United States, 
is one near Smithfield, Isle of Wight county, 
Virginia. It was built in the reign of 
Charles I., between the years 1630 and 
1635. The brick, lime, and timber were 
imported from England. The timber is 
English oak, and was framed in England. 
The structure is of brick, erected in the 
most substantial manner. The mortar has 


| become so hardened that it will strike fire in 


collision with steel. 


COMPENSATION FOR THE SUMMER’S 
Droveut.—We have no doubt that the 
long continued drought will result in the 
utter extermination of myriads of insects, 
worms, animalculz, &c., throughout exten- 
sive sections of the Union, which have 
hitherto proved highly detrimental to our 
valuable crops. A southern paper says that 
the joint worm has been annihilated in 
many wheat fields, having become dried to 
powder without arriving at maturity, and 
shedding their pestiferous brood for another 
season’s ravages... This is one way that our 
farmers may be compensated for their crops. 
If they are further taught economy in feed- 
ing what they have only to animals that 
best digest and make a suitable return for 
their food, and in an economical manner; 
if it will further teach them to plant early, 
and have their fields deeply ploughed, well 
pulverized and manured, so as to afford a 
continued though partial supply of moisture 
from the atmosphere, during even the driest 
times, then they will have received ample 
compensation for the limited diminution of 
their present season’s crops.— American Ag- 
riculturist. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tue. Wasnincton Monoment.—This great 
national work is now a hundred and fifty-eight 
feet high, but the funds are nearly exhausted, 
and the Board of ee have just made 
another appeal to their fellow-citizens through- 
out the country. They suggest that at the 
elections about to be held, the Judges who 
may be appointed to receive the ballots, shall 
place boxes at the different localities for the 
purpose of inviting contributions on behalf 
of the monument. They say that they feel 
assured that when this noble and patriotic pur- 
pe is presented to the people, they will not 

esitate to give their mite for such an object; 
and it now becomes more necessary, as the 
funds of the Society are rapidly diminishing, 
and may not soon a adequate to carry on the 
work. A small contribution from each citizen 
or voter throughout the United States, would 
be sufficient to complete the Monument—a 
work intended to add to their glory as well as 


to honour the memory of the illustrious dead. 


A half dime is but an inconsiderable sum, and 
yet ® half dime contributed by —— inhabi- 
tant of our country, would rear the grand 
structure now in progress, to its destined com- 
pletion. 


Susstitute ror Coau.—A cheap substitute 
for coal may be prepared as follows :—One-third 
clay, one-third chopped straw, one-third coal 
dust, mixed together to a proper consistency, 
made into blocks, similar to bricks, when 
dried in the sun or other heat, it will become 
hard and suitable for burning in stoves, ovens, 
&e. 


Potato Crop.—Potatoes are selling at four 
for a dime in New Orleans. The Picayune 
says the man who would bring a few thousand 
barrels there, just now, would make a fortune. 
New England will be able to supply the necessi- 
ties of New Orleans. The Connecticut pa 
say that potatoes is the best crop in the State, 
yielding three times the usual amount. Th 
price has fallen correspondingly. 


Sxeveton or a Mauuora.—The tusks of a 
mastodon or mammoth, of enormous size, were 
found last week near Poughkeepsie, New York, 
and upon excavation, the skeleton of the ani- 
mal was discovered. As far as the exhuma- 
tion has extended, the bones were found partial- 
ly petrified, which promises the recovery of the 
entire skeleton in a more perfect any 
yet found. 


in Facrorres.—Some of the Fac- 
\tory ions in New Hampshire have re- . 


visions is liable to a penalty of $50 
offence, for the use of the ps drab schoo 
the town. | 
Pusuic Dest or debt 
of the city of Philadelphia is $16,000,000, half 
of which is in subscriptions to raitroad stocks, 
in which the city has the deepest interest. The 
4 bonds have always ranged high to within 
afew months, when they have depreciated. 
The annual city reyenue is $3,700,000; ex- 
$3,000,000; so it is a sinking 
und to wipe out the debt will be created. 


Cusa.—Letters from Havana state that Gov- 
ernor Concha had arrived, and had been re- 
ceived in the most enthusiastic manner. 


Forgien Paupers.—In Boston, on Saturday 
last, four veg paupers were directed by a 
magistrate to returned to Great Britain, 
from which country they were transported 
hither. In a few days they will sail from Bos- 
ton for Liverpool. Theimportation of paupers 
and convicts from Europe. is attracting more 
than usual attention at the present time in 
Boston and New York; and it is believed that 
the practice is now carried on more extensively 
than ever. Within three months past, not far 
from fifty persons of this kind are known to 
have arrived at New York from Baden in Ger- 
many. The Commissioners of Emigration at 
New York are directing their attention espe- 
cially to this matter. Sew when known 
to be such, may be sent back, but paupers can- 
not, in New York at least, without their own 
consent, but must be maintained for the first 
five years at the expense of the Emigration 
Commissioners, unless their true character bg 
detected, in which case the expense of their 
maintenance can be charged to the consignee 
of the ship bringing them. 


Tue or Japan.—Commodore Pe 
writes to the Secretary of the Navy that he has 
examined the ports of Simoda and Hakodadi, 
which are to be opened to the vessels of the 
United States, and with respect to geographi- 
cal position, convenience of ingress and egress, 
and commodiousness for all the purposes re- 
quired, they cannot be sur maakt alf the 
nayies of the world can ride in one of these 
harbours. 


Rartroap Convention.—Among the promi- 
nent things récommended at the late Railroad 
Convention at Columbus, Ohio, was that of 
establishing through fare at two and a-half 
eents per mile; local fare to be three cents a 
mile, In order to put a stop to the frauds 
upon emigrants, the roads are to refuse the 
tickets of emigrant brokers, and receive only 
tickets issued by the Railroad Companies. 
ook Runner” system has been entirely abol- 
shed. 


New Dicaines.—The Lowell 
News has seen a specimen of gold-bearing 
quartz, said to have been taken from a quartz 
ledge on the farm of Mr. Butrick, at Windham, 
New Hampshire, ten miles from Lowell. The 
gold, although not abundant, is said to be of 
excellent quality. 


Sreamer Sunx.—The steamer Halta sunk 
in the Ohio river on Friday, 29th ult., near 
Paducah, and one cabin passenger and thirty 
deck passengers are supposed 20 be lost. 


A Rerrocrave Movement.—The steamshi 
City of Manchester, with 30 cabin and 15 
steerage passengers, and the packet ship Tona- 
wanda, with 5 cabin and 204 steerage passen- 
gers, sailed from Philadelphia on Saturday, 
30th ult., for Liverpool. 


Tae Srate Etecrions.—The elections in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, take place 
on Tuesday next the 10th inst. Fifty-seven 
representatives to the next Congress are to be 
chosen in these three States. 


Gotp 1n PennsyLtvanta.—An English geolo- 
gist, named G. J. Phillips, now on a tour of 
mineralogical research in Berks county, is said 
to have discovered gold in a vein of quartz near 
Reading, Pennsylvania. The editor of the 
Reading Gazette, who has seen several of the 
specimens, speaks of the gold as remarkably 
pure. 


Aw Eprrtor’s Crop.—We learn that G. W. P. 
Smith, Esq., the spirited editor of the Shield, at 
Snow Hill, Maryland, raised this year, on an 
acre lot, 120 bushels, 1 peck, and 7 quarts of 
sound shelled corn, and that he has put in for 
the first premium at the Cattle Show for it. 
No doubt he will get the premium. 


Pustic Money.—The Treasury Department 
at sims iy reports the amount of public 
money in the various depositories, at the close 
of September, at $28,192,000; and the undrawn 
balances at $24,848,000. The leading balances 
are at New York, $7,523,000; Boston, $4,493,- 
000; New Orleans, $2,223,000; Philadelphia, 
$6,134,000; St. Louis, $3,763,000. 


A Caution.—It is stated that $25,000 of $10 
bills of the Mechanics’ Bank, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, were stolen from the room oF the Presi- 
dent on the 15th ult. They are numbered 
from 1 to 1250 inclusive, and dated July 4, 
1854, with a large blue X engraved on the 
lower side of the bill, between the vignettes. 
The President states that none of the bills of 
the above date, mark, and denomination have 
been put in circulation by the Bank, and will 
not be paid. He further states that he has 
recovered $12,000 of said bills. 


Pennsytvania Strate Farr.—The Pennsyl- 
vania State Fair was held in Philadelphia last 
week; it attracted immense crowds of people. 
The exhibition was a very fine one—the cattle 
show ‘particularly, is said to have been the 
best ever held in that State. The ground 
(the Powelton estate) was excellently arranged, 
temporary buildings were erected, and every- 
thing in the way of ornament and utility was 
attended to by the efficient management. Such 
fetes do t good in the advancement of 
agriculture and its kindred pursuits. 


A Curvese Averican.—We learn from the 
Washington Star, that on Tuesday, 26th ult. a 
passport was issued from the State department 
at Washington, fora young Chinaman named 
Yung Wing, who had just graduated at Yale 
College with the highest honours, and who, 
after a sojourn of eight years in the United 
States, is about returning to China on a first 
visit to his friends. He is described as a per- 
son of fine talents and great learning. 


Toe New Haven Rartroap Fravp.—A 
stormy meeting of the stockholders of the New 
York and New Haven Railroad Company, was 
held at New York on the 3d inst., at which a 
report was submitted from the Board of Direc- 
tors, accompanied by a legal opinion from Wil- 
liam Curtis Noyes and George Wood, to the 
effect that the Company is not bound by the 
unauthorized acts of its agents. Subsequent- 
ly, resolutions were adopted providing for the 
reorganizing of the Company’s business, and 
appointing a committee to investigate the man- 


agement of its affairs by the President and Di- | 


rectors. 


Tae Hor Cror.—The amount of money 
which will be realized this season from the 
Hop Crop of Ostego County, New York, is esti- 
mated at $450,000. The crop in Madison and 
Oneida counties is an average one. 


Deapv Lerrers.—The dead letter bureau of 
the Post Office Department is now making up 
and transmitting mails of foreign dead letters 
to the countries whence they originally came. 
These dead letter mails include for England, 
30,000; Canada, 7500; Nova Scotia, 350; New 
Brunswick, 600; Bremen, 5000; and for Prus- 
sia 3000. All these letters are returned un- 
opened. 


Yettow Fever.—The deaths from yellow 
fever at the Charity Hospital, New Orleans, 
during the week ending the 26th ult., were 
one hundred and forty-five, and the disease was 
said to be increasing in private tice. At 
Darien, Georgia, the disease had commenced 
its ravages, and the people were fleeing from 
their homes. At Augusta, Georgia, on Fri- 
day, there were twenty-eight deaths, including 
six by yellow fever. On the same day there 
were six fever deaths at Charleston, South 
Carolina. The deaths at Savannah for the 
week oo 30th ult., were one hundred and 
sixteen, including eighty-five by yellow fever. 


tn toe West Inpres.—Cholera has 
disap from Jamaica and Barbadoes, but 
Trinidad, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent were 
suffering with it. At St. Vincent there had 
been 83 deaths, and at Trinidad 120. 


Tue Cuorera.—The Pittsburgh Gazette of 


Saturday last sayse:—‘‘ We are to an- 
nounce the almost entire cessation of cholera 


in the city. All danger from this source is 
over, and our citizens who are abroad may 
safely venture home. A letter from Martins- 
burg, Virginia, says that since the cholera 
— its appearance in from the 


thie’27th ult., inclusive, a period of nine- 
were 74 ond that 7 
died: in at but whose déaths are 


° lera contracted in Martins- 

burg. 
Kansas Newsparee anp a Kansas Cirv. 
Weekly Herald: ip, the, title of a 


just issued. It is a neatly printed 
blished at Leavenworth, 


‘Tt is the first 


establighed in . 
The “ gity of Leavénworth,” 
where the is published, is situated 


is nearly as follows:— 
0 babies. Total, 100. 
ing and ising town! 
x ked of as the fu- 

e trust it will have 
something to fill a school-house with before 


the itol is built. Of the 99 male inhabi- 
tants of the city, 10 advertise themselves as 
“ Attorneys and Counsellors-at-law!”’ There 


is one physician, a hotel, a steam sawing-mill, 
several dry goods stores, a book store, drug 
store, and other trading establishments. 


‘Gord AND Sttver Cornace.—The total 
amount Of California gold deposited at the 
Philadelphia Mint during the month of Septem- 
ber, was.$2,620,000. The gold coinage of the 
establishment for the month was $2,654,000; 
of which $1,976,000 was in bars or ingots. 
The silver coinage was $300,000. The deposits 
at Philadelphia no longer indicate the receipts 
from California, as a large share of these reach 
New York in bars, prepared at the San Fran- 


cisco Mint, and of late, the shipments include | 


a good portion of double eagles. 


Sap Morratity.—Major John H. Milburn 
of St. Mary’s county, —s has, within 
the space of some three weeks, lost four of his 
children, whose ranged from 13 to 21 
years, from a disease resembling cholera. 


Distressinc Event.—M. Gaillardet, the 
French correspondent of the Courrier des Etats 
Unis, says that the son of Mr. Draper, an 
American merchant ia Paris, was recently 
killed at Etretat, a village on the French shore 
of the English channel, by falling froma steep 
rock, which he was attempting to climb. 


Dismantiep.—The old homestead 
at Ashland, so long the dwelling of Henry 
Clay, has been demolished by his son James, 
who now owns the estate, and who intends 
building a new house in its place. This fact is 
stated by the editor of the Cincinnati Gazette, 
who has just returned from a visit to Ashland, 
and who tells us that James B. Clay is about 
to erect on the site of the old dwelling a new 
edifice of its exact form and character. It is 
described as having been a modest, unpretend- 
ing dwelling, surrounded by a ve of ash 
trees, twenty acres in extent. The grave of 
the illustrious statesman is on the estate, un- 
marked by stone or monument, but heaped up 
in the usual form, and covered by the green 
sward. It is apes aga to rear a monument 
to his memory over his resting-place. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The last arrivals bring London papers to the 
16th of September. 

The only news of special interest is the sail- 
ing of the long-talked of Crimea expedition, 
which took place on the 5th of September. It 
is the largest expedition ever recorded in the 
annals of warfare. The landing was expected 
to take place between the 10th and 12th of 
September. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The cholera continued its ravages in London, 
the deaths from that disease during the three 
weeks ending on the 8th ult. reaching four 
thousand. The Queen and Court are at Bal- 
moral, Scotland. It was reported that the 
Baltic fleet would return to England, and that 
Sir Charles Napier would resign the command. 
These rumours were considered very doubtful. 


FRANCE. 


Military exercises continue at Boulogne. 
On the 13th ult. the Emperor reviewed ten 
thousand troops incampat Ambletense. Onthe 
14th a grand sham battle was enacted. An 
invading army of 40,000 men advanced from 
St. Omer to attack Boulogne, was met by an 
army of defence, also of 40,000 men, and after 


immense fire and smoke Boulogne was suppos- 
ed to betaken. On the 16th the Emperor re- 
turned to Paris. | 

ITALY. 


The Government of Modena has ordered all 
arms in the City of Carrara to be given up 
within fifteen days. More executions have 
taken place at Parma. 


SPAIN. 


In Spain republicanism is said to be rife, 
and another outbreak expected. The repub- 
licans are well organized throughout the king- 
dom, and programmes of the intended move- 
ment are secretly circulated. Public opinion 
connects Mr. Soule, the American Minister, 
with this movement. He has returned to Mad- 
rid, and written a very sharp letter denouncing 
the Madrid editors for their charges against 
him. Queen Christiana had arrived at Lisbon, 
and was to embark for France. The confisca- 
tion of the Queen’s property had fairly begun. 
The Governor of Ovedo had seized the coal 
mines which formed part of it. 


AUSTRIA. 


Although Austria does not consider the 
rejection of the four conditions a casus belli, 
she still looks on the guarantees demanded by 
the western powers as the only basis for a 
durable peace, and will therefore, at the same 
time that she maintains her armed neutrality, 
neglect no opportunity of urging Russia to 
accept them. The western powers have ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied with Austria’s re- 
solve to remain for the present in armed neu- 
trality. The Germanic Diet resumed its sit- 
tings on the 14th ult., when the Prussian 
Representative would inform the Diet that Prus- 
sia, never having bound herself by the guaran- 
tees demanded by the western powers, will in 
future remain strictly neutral. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


The most important feature of the intelli- 
gence from the seat of war is the announce- 
ment of the sailing of the expedition against 
the Crimea. The fleet musters 25,000 sailors 
and 3000 cannon! The land force, conveyed 
in some 700 transport ships, embraces 74, 
troops, of which there are 20,000 English, 
35,000 Turks, and 10,000 a The 
French fleet left Varna on the 5th, and the 
British fleet left Baltschik on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, but they were expected to arrive at 
their destination on the coast of the Crimea 
simultaneously, owing to the British steamers 
having greater horse power. They had muni- 
tions of war on board, such as pontoons, siege 
guns, large flat bottomed boats, provisions, 
eanvas for tents, and boards for barracks. 
The expedition, it was thought, would be be- 
fore Sebastopol by the 10th, and the news of 
the landing was expected at Varna by the 16th 
of September. The debarkation of this monster 
expedition would take place at Point Baba, 
where there is fifteen fathoms depth of water. 
Once landed, the troops will proceed to en- 
trench, and next aim to defeat the Russians iu 
the field, and if successful, push on to the great 
stronghold, Sebastopol. From the sea, the 
fort Constantine, mounting 110 guns, will be 
the principal object of attack. A position has 
been discovered from whence the Russian fleet 
can be enfiladed, and either burnt or compelled 
to come out and fight. Prince Menschikoff 
will conduct the defence of Sebastopol. The 
arrangements for the defence are of the most 
extensive and stupendous character. There is 
a large number of troops in the camp besides 
a full garrison in the city. Many of the ships 
in port have been converted into fire ships. 
The amount of the wealth of Sebastopol is esti- 
mated at $100,000,000. Thefortifications have 
cost not less than $35,000,000, and the mili- 
tary and naval stores are of prodigious value. 
The Russians have evacuated Brailow and 
Galatz, leaving the of the Danube free. 
Four thousand Austrian troops have entered 
Bucharest, and been formally received by the 
Turkish commander, but who, it was reported, 
subsequently disagreed with the Austrian chief. 
There is acomplete rupture between Persia 
and the Porte. Beyond the Caucasus, the 
Russians had retreated from several of their 

rts, which had given rise to the belief that 

hamy! had obtained important successes over 
his adversaries. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


The arrival of the India and China mail has 
been telegraphed from Trieste. The dates are 
Calcutta, August 12; Bombay, August 1; 
Shanghai, July 15; Canton, July 20, and Hong- 
Kong, July 22. The state of trade in India was 
favourable. In Chinathe i nts had taken 
several places near Canton, were threaten- 
ing that city. The foreigners were protected 
by their factories and naval vessels. —s_- 


MARRTED. 

On the Set alt., by the Rev. G. Goble, Mr. Haz- 
Oven to Miss all of 
Mount Bethel, county, Pesnsylvanie. 

At La rio exas, August » by the Rev. 
R. F. Bunting, Mr. A. B. McGrit of Austin, Texas, 
to Mise Townsznp of La 
|| Om the 28th elt., by the Rev. Jamies pees, Be. 
Samue, McCrure of Olney, Illinois, to. Miss 
W. Lrew of Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

At Green Grove, Huaterdon » New 
Jersey, on the 28th ult., by the Rev. Joha L. Jane- 
way, Mr. Epwamp Resincton of Philadelphia, to 
Miss Ectza K., daughter of the late Rosear K. 
Reavino. 
_ At Bridgeton, New Jersey, on the 26th ult., by 
the Rev. Henry Reeves, Mr. L. 
sow to Miss Mazrua P. Reeves, both of Bridgeton, 
On 

ureday e » the 28th alt., by the Rev. 

H. A. Boardman, DD Mr. to 

Miss Sanam C., daughter of the Hon. Cuances B. 

Perrots. Also, on the same evening, Mr. Ropert 

to Miss Ansiz M. Wart, al! of Phila- 
phia. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, at Newburgh, New York, on the 26th ult. 
JOHN CHAMBBRS, Eug.,' President of the Bank of 
Newburgh, in the 78th year of his age. . 

Died, suddenly, of con ive fever, at Cheraw, 
South Carolina, on Saturday evening the 17th ult., 
ANNA MARIA, aged eight years and two months, 
only daughter of Dr. ARCHIBALD and HEN- 
RIETTE MARIA MALLOY. 


Died, in Warrior Run, Pennsylvania, on the 22d 
alt., Mr. ROBERT GASTON, in the 65th year of 
his age. His death was sudden. In his usual 
health he had joined with the Church in calling a 
pastor the dayprevious. He retired to his bed that 
night, and rose early on the next morning in health, 
when suddenly he was seized, and in a few minutes 
he was gone—probably disease of the heart. In 
early life he joined the church, under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. John Bryson; and when compara- 
tively young he was elected a ruling elder. Well 
instructed im Scripture, of strong mind, decided 
character, fearless in spirit, and of large benevo- 
lence, he served in his office with promptness and 
energy. As a ruling elder, he had just given his 
name to the third call for the third pastor, and he 
ceases to serve the church onearth. The church has 
lost one who loved her well. His last Sabbath was 
a communion Sabbath, doubly precions to him, be- 
cause it was the espousal day of his son, and they 
sat down together and shared the earthly feast for 
the first and lasttime. His last church act, to sign 
the cajl for a pastor; and as the earthly Zion grew 
brighter to him, he was taken to the heavenly.— 
Communicated. 


Died, of consumption, on the 2ist ult., at the 
residence of her father, near Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey, Mrs. MARY A. GALBRAITH, wife of the 
Rev. R. C, Galbraith of Baltimore, Maryland. This 
brief obituary is meant chiefly for those who knew 
and loved her. They need not be told of the vir- 
tues and graces of this dear child of God. Their 
remembrance of her will ever be of one unspotted 
from the world, walking circumspectly before God, 
and in peace and charity before men, and eminently 
adorned witha meek and quiet spirit. And now 
that they shall see her face no more on earth, it will 
comfort them to know that those goodly and plea- 
sant graces which made her so dear to their hearts, 
did not fade when the shadows of the dark valle 
gathered around her; nor when the sorrow of deat 
compassed her, did they fail. He that planted 
them, nourished and enriched them more and more 
to the end. When all other things were failing, 
He was the strength of her heart, and in his victory 
she overcame. Her peace was full but still. She 
was without raptures, but without fears. Her heart 
was full of affections, but they were not suffered to 
disturb it. Her love embraced its precious ob- 
jects as warmly as ever, but only to carry them to 
her covenant-keeping God, and claim his promise 
in simple faith, and then, in sweet acquiescence, to 
leave them for ever to the gracious appointments of 
his holy will. Thus resting meekly on the right- 
eousness and blood of her Redeemer, she found 
them full of preciousness in the hour of anguish and 
death; and murmuring his name with her last breath, 
she fell asleep in him. W. J. H. 

Died, on the 29th of August, in Robeson county, 
North Carolina, at the residence of her brother-in- 
law, Dr. A. D. McLean, Miss SALLY McEACH- 
AN, in the 25th year of her age. Seldom has it 
fallen to the lot of the writer to record a death more 
deeply mourned than this. The shaft under which 
this victim fell, has shot strong pangs of sorrow 
into many hearts, for she was dearly loved and 
highly prized by a large circle of relatives and 
friends, The subject of this obituary was of a very 
retiring disposition, and the finer points of her cha- 
racter, which protracted illness and the near ap- 

roach of death brought prominently forward, were 
ittle known to her ordinary acquaintances. Those 
she loved, who had her confidence, and who under- 
stood her character, highly esteemed her superior 
intellectual and mora! attainments. With a well 
balanced mind, she displayed great discrimination 
in her opinions. Probably the leading trait of her 
character wae an ardent love for truth, which she 
regarded as ** more precious than rubies.’? She 
became a member of the Presbyterian church at 
Cauton, October 1844. As a Christian, she sought 
to ** adorn the doctrine of God her Saviour’ in her 
daily life, and her consistency will long live in the 
memory of her friends. She ever yielded a cheer- 
ful obedience to all the regulations of the Church, 
and responded gladly to the calls of benevolence 
for her assistance. She carried with her in the 
discharge of her varied duties the good sense, dis- 
crimination, and candour, which ever made her re- 
ligion a reasonable service. For four months she 
was called, in the providence of God, to suffer be- 
fore her ** change came.”’ During al! this time, she 
illustrated the beautiful graces of submission, pa- 
tience, and hope. In the early part of her sickness 
some clouds of doubt were permitted to obscure her 
rospects. But her determined love of truth, and 
aith in the unfailing promises of her Saviour soon 
dissipated these, and set the “‘ eternal inheritance’’ 
and the ** mansions not made with hands” in clear 
perspective before her, and she humbly ‘‘ rejoiced 
in hope of the glory of God.’? She maiatained full 
possession of her mental powers to the last, and 
with calm composure, looked death steadily in the 
face withouta tremor. Feeling that her end drew 
near, with intelligent forethought she arranged her 
worldly business, while bidding farewell to friends, 
with gentle hand deposited many gems of truth in 
their souls, which, it is hoped, will sparkle there 
for ever, and then closed her eyes, and sweetly 
died in Jesus.”’ 
So fades the summer cloud away, 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So dies the wave along the shore. 


F. K.N. 
FRANCIS JAMES STEEL, M. D., of Philadel- 
departed this life on the morning of the 12th 
eptember, 1854, the victim of pulmonary consump- 
tion. He was born in Cecil county, Md., October 10, 
1816, and would therefore have been 38 years 
old on the 10th day of this month. His remains 
were interred near his place of birth. Dr. Steel re- 
ceived his preliminary education at Jefferson Col- 
lege, Cannonsburg, Pennsylvania, and was a gradu- 
ate in medicine of Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia. Soon after his graduation in medi- 
cine, he settled in the northern section of Philadel- 
phia, and commenced the practice of his profession. 
On the first day of June, 1843, he was married to 
Miss Frances Wallace, daughter of Mr. Robert Wal- 
lace of this city. He obtained a liberal practice, 
and largely enjoyed the esteem and confidence of 
the public, not aay as a physician, but as a man 
of excellent moral character and good citizen. 
Among his professional brethren he was much re- 
spected. His manners were retiring, perhaps to a 
fault; but in his professional intercourse he evinced 
much sensibility. The subject of experimental re- 
ligion did not seem to have received Dr. Steel’s un- 
divided attention in health; and indeed, not until 
disease had done serious work, did that appear to 
be the case. For some two years previous to his 
death he was unable to attend to his professional 
business, and during the Jatter part of this time he 
was brought to inquire, *“‘ What must I do to be 
saved??? The effort he made to answer the claims 
of the gospel appeared to be deliberate, honest, and 
intelligent. The result was a calm and peaceful! 
submission to Jesus as the great author and finisher 
of salvation. His hope was such as to induce him 
to declare it to be sinful for him to doubt his accept- 
ance. He had suffered much in body from disease, 
but notimmediately before his death; that was espe- 
cially quietand peaceful. ‘ Jesas said unto her, I 
am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth 
on me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 
John xi. 25.—Communicated. 


Died, in Batler township, Luzerne county, Penn- 
sylvania, on Tuesday the 19th ult., Mr. JAMES 
GILMORE, in the 69th year of his age. He wasa 
native of county Derry, in the North of Ireland. He 
emigrated to America in the year 1812. In 1816, 
he located in the Conyngham Valley, where he re- 
sided the remainder of his life-time. The inhabi- 
tants of that Valley and surrounding country will 
long feel and mourn his Joss. He was a man omi- 
nent for piety and good works, performed in the 
most unostentatious manner. The writer of this 
memoir had the advantage of his intimate acquaint- 
ance and of his disinterested friendship for the last 
seventeen years, and can truly say he never met a 
man in any sphere of life who so entirely laid aside 
all selfish motives, and in his walk and conversa- 
tion more fully acted out the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. He went about doing good. Were 
any hungry, he fed them; naked, he clothed them. 
Were any sick or in distress, he visited them, he 
consoled, comforted, counselled, prayed with and 
for them. He left a widow, two sons, and two 
daughters to mourn his loss. But they mourn not 
as those who have no hope; for the righteous hath 
hope in hisdeath. I trust and believe they will 
walk in his foot-steps in all that is good and amia- 
ble. I do not say deceased was without faults and 
weaknesses; that could not be, for he was a man. 
But I can truly say his faults never injured his fel- 
low men. His remains were followed to the grave 
by a very large assemblage of his neighbours and 
friends (he had notanenemy). After the interment, 
Rev. Mr. Johnston of the Presbyterian Charch, 
preached a very impressive and suifable discourse 
from 2 Timothy, 4th chapter, 7th verse—* I have 
fought the fight, I have finished my course, | 
have kept the faith.” Few, if any, in that assem- 
bly, could refrain from weeping. T. M. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS,—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, will be held on Monday next, 
the 9th instant, at 4 o'clock, P. M., at the Missies 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mircuecu, Recording Secretary. 


WILMINGTON CLASSICAL INSTITUTE.—Ia 


consequence of the destruction of the buildings of 


the Wilmington Classica] Institute, by fire, on the 
4th of oak correspondents will please address the 
Principal, Rev.S. M. Gayley the present, at 
Eighteenth and Chestnut streets, Philadelp ie 


SYNODICAL ‘NOTICES. 


fF 
5 


J 


‘| 


be held tm the First Presbyteriam Church, 
e n Py 
Jersey, on the third Tuesday of October, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 
Stated Clerks of Presbyteries are requested to forwarni 

of their Statistical Reporta to the Stated Clerk of at 
least one week previous to the meeting of Synod, 
ward copies of Narrative of the State of Religion within 
their respective bounds, to the Rev. James C. Watson, D. D., 
Kiugston, New . Committee to draft 
the Synodical Narrative. Sated Cleric. 


2a The Synod of Buffalo will meet in the Third Presby- 
second W of Ucto- 


terian Church, Kochester, on the 

ber, at two o'clock, P. M. A. G. Hau, Clerk. 
&g@ The Synod of Virginia adjourned to meet in Alexan- 

dria, Virginia, on Wednesday, the 25th day of Uctober, 1554, 

at seven o'clock, P. 


McFartann, Sated Clerk. 


&@e The Synod of Albany will hold its next stated meet- 
ing in the Second Preshyteciant Charch, in the city of Troy, 
New York, on Tuosday, the 10th of October, at 7 o’cloc 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


Sy The stated fall meeting of the Presbytery of Now 
York wil! be held at Nyack, New York, and will be opened 
in the Presbyterian Chureh there, on Moniay evening, Octo 
ber ¥th, at half-past seven o’clook, P. M. Sermon by the 
Moderator, the Rev. John Thomon, D. DP. Session books 
are to be ex Joun M. Kagus, Siated Clerk, 

*,* The members are informed that the steamer Isaac 
P. Smith, leaves the foot of Chambers street at Three 
o'clock, P. M., and the Washington Irving leaves the foot 
of Robinson street at halfpast Two o’clock, P. M. The 
members are requested, on leaving the boat, to go hnme- 
diately to the church, that the Committee may direct them 
to the families waiting to receive them. At this meeting ar- 
rangements have been made to have public services on 
day afternoon and eveniag. Rev. Dr. Hewit is expectod 
to preach on the afternoon of Tuesday, and the Rev. Dr. 
Spring in the evening. to commence at three 
o'clock, and at half-past seven, P. M. 


&@- The Presbytery of Burlington stands adjourned to 
meet in Bordentown, New Jersey, on the second Tuesday 
(10th) of Uctober next, at half past ten o'clock, A. M. 

Mitier, Stated Clerk. 


4&3 The Second Presbytery of New York will meet at the 
Scotch Church, Fourteenth street, near Fifth Avenue, New 
York, on Monday evening, October 9th, at half-past seven 
o'clock, P.M. The meeting will be opened with a sermon 
by the Moderator, Rey. M. T. Adam, or his alternate, Rev. 
Joseph Saunderson. D. M. Hatuipar, Stated Clerk. 


BQ The Presbytery of Baltimore will meet in the Havre 
de Grace church, on the second Tuesday (10th) of October, 
at half-past seven o'clock, P. M. 

R. C. Gatprarta, Sated Clerk. 


Be The Presbytery of the Eastern Shore will hold its 
next stated inceting at Salisbury, Worcester county, Mary- 
land, on Tuesday the 10th of October next, at seven o'clock, 
P. M. B. G. McPuat, Temporary Clerk. 

4% The Presbytery of South Alabama will meet at Ca- 

on Friday before the third Sabbath of October, 13 

t., at eleven o’clock, A.M. E. Anpsrson, Stated Clerk. 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY, BRIDGETON, 
NEW JERSEY.—The next session of this 
Institution will commence on the 2d day of Novem- 
ber next, and will close on the last Thursday of 
March, 1855. The terms are $75 for boarding and 
tuition, one-half payable in advance, and the re- 
mainder atthe close of the session. Washing, $5; 
beds and bedding, 

References.—Rev. 8. Beach Jones, D. D., Rev. 
W. E. Baker, W. G. Nixon, Esq., Bridgeton; Rev. 
W. Neill, D. D., Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D, Rev. 
William Chester, D. D., Rev. Jos. H. Jones, D. D., 
Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D. D., Paul T. Jones, Esq, 

Rev. HENRY SNYDER, Principal. 
oct 7—4t 


ALUABLE HELPS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS.—The Teacher Taught; or, An 

Humble Attempt to make the Path of the Sunday- 
school Teacher Straight and Plain. 396 pages. 
Price, 30 cents. Contents—Of the Origia and Pro- 
gress of Sunday-schools—Of the Necessity of Sun- 
Schools, and the Preliminary Measures for Estab- 
lishing them—Of the Organization of Sunday-schools 
—Of the Superintendent—Of the Exteraal Relations 
of Sunday-schools—Of the Personal Duties and 
Qualifications of Sunday-school Teachers—Of the 
Exercises of a Sunday-school—Of Books abd Modes 
of Instruction—Of the Union Questions—Miscella 
neous Subjects—Of Visiting—Of the different Judg- 
ments passed upon the Sunday-school Teacher—Of 
Teachers’ Meetings—Of the Library—Of the sus- 
ceptibility of Children,to Religious Impressions— 
Of the Organization of Sunday-schools as Affected 
by Local Circumstances—Of Genera! Subjects. 

Sunday-school Phenomena; vit: The Indifferent 
Pastor— The Incompetent Superintendent— The 
Careless Teacher—The Disbanded Sunday-school 
Class. 106 pages. Price, 18 cents. 

Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHUOL UNION, 

oct 7—3t No. 316 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 


OICE AND VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL 

BOOKS.—Snuirn & Booksellers and 
Importers, No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
have for sale the following books: 

Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Letters of St. 
Paul; 2 volumes, quarto; with many beautiful en- 
gravings; also, the same work in two volumes oc- 
tavo, containing all the letter press matter of the 
imported edition, and at a much less price. Fair- 
bairn on the Typology of the Scriptures; new and 
greatly enlarged edition; one large vol., 8vo. Mo- 
sheim’s History of Christianity in the first three 
Centuries; 2 volumes, 8vo. Life of Rev. Archibald 
Alexander, D. D., by hisson. Hagenbach’s History 
of Doctrines; 2volumes. Neander’s History of the 
Charch, by Torrey; 5 volumes, 8vo; any volume 
sold separately. Wines on the Laws of the He- 
brews. French on the Parables and Miracles of 
Christ. Whitby and Lowman on the New Testa- 
ment. Ancient Christianity Exemplified, by Cole- 
man. McCosh on the Divine Government. Ben- 

el’e Gnomon Novi Testameati; 2 volumes, 8vo. 
tapferi Theologica Polemica; 5 volumes. Dr. 
Leonard Wood’s Works; 5 volumes, 8vo. Dr. John 
M. Mason’s Works; 4 volumes, 12mo0. oct 7—3t 


\ WONDERFUL. MUSIC BOOK !—Sixty-Fouva 

THousanp Cortes Sotp Tue First Season !— 
The Shawm: A —— Library of Church Music. 
By William B. Bradbury and George F. Root, as- 
sisted by Thomas Hastings and T. B, Mason (of 
Cincinnati, Ohio.) 

This is, in many respects, the most remarkable 
collection of Charch Music ever issued in any coun- 
try. Making its first appearance in August, 1853, 
it had, by the Ist of February ensuing, including a 
period of a little over five months, reached the ex- 
traordinary sale of sizty-four thousand copies; a 
sale greater, it is believed, by one-half, than any 
similar work ever attained in the same time. More- 
over, this sale would have been yet much larger 
had we been ablesta manufacture fast enough to 
supply the demand. This was so unprecedented, 
however, that presses were running night 
and day, we were for a time unable to meet it. This 
immense popularity is to the public the best possi- 
ble evidence in favour of any book, for it proves 
that it is just what they like. 

We therefore deem it unnecessary to append any 
of the almost numberless recommendations of The 
Shawm which are in our hands. We may, how- 
arate allude to several points whieh render it so 

ular. 

. It contains a much larger amount of matter 
than previvus similar works, embracing in all nearly 
One Thousand Musical Compositions ; thus really 
warranting the name of “ A Library of Church Mu- 
sic.”? 

2. The fact that it ie the result of the combined 
experience, labour, and resources of so many popu- 
lar authors, has rendered it peculiarly rich in the 
variety, as well as general value of its contents. 

3. It is safe to assert that no previous similar 
work has contained nearly #0 many of the favourite. 
compositions of all our most popular American as 
well as foreign authors. But few tunes are in fa- 
miliar use in the vestries, social meetings, or con- 
gregations of any part of the land, which are not 
here preserved. Besides their own compositions, 
the authors were, by special arrangement, permitted 
to make use of many of the favourite works of Mr. 
Lowell Mason, and many other distinguished au- 
thors. This feature of the work has elicited aniver- 
sal approbation. The remark is frequent, “* Here- 
tofore we have been obliged to have several books 
in order to secure all our favourites, but The Shawm 
contains them all.” 

4. The quantity of new tunes presented is also 
unusually large. Assistance from abroad was en- 
joyed by foreign correspondence, as well as by un- 
tiring research among the works of the greatest 
composers of the past and present, But especially 
is The Shawm rich in its home department. Besides 
the authors themselves, many of our most celebra- 
ted American musicians contributed to its pages. 

5. It embraces an unusually large variety of me- 
ters, there being in all over one hundred. This 
adapts it to the use of all denominations. 

6. It contains also, an unusual variety of An- 
thems, Set Pieces, Chants, &c., of a popalar and 
valuable character. 

7. It contains a new and original Cantata (or Ora- 
torio) entitled ** Daniel; or, the Captivity and Re- 
storation.”» This renders it peculiarly valuable to 
Singing Societies and Schools, as well as Choirs; 
being in itself of sufficient length for a Concert, 
while most of the choruses may be used as occa- 
sional pieces in the regular Sabbath services. 

8. The matter and arrangement of the Elements 
of Music, in a department termed “ The Singing 
Class,”? and the introduction therein of quite a num- 
ber of Glees and Part songs, are much liked by 
teachers. 

9. The fact that a work containing so much and 
such a variety of matter, is afforded at the same 
price with previous less extensive collections, is an 
important « eration, rendering it as cheap as it 


We have now a full supply of The Shawm, and 
trust we shall hereafter be able to Gil all orders 
promptly. It may be obtained of booksellers gen- 
eral! MASON BROTHERS, 


y- 
oct 7—eow4t  ~°No. 23 Park Row, New York. 


trinee and Practive of Holiness, Thomas 
NOTICES OF THE 


‘These are wel] considered ead 
and esoh of them developes to the 
@ied, rather than read Re 

ned ia thia volume embedy 
verities in the 
religious experience. They are 


eminen 


moet Observer. 
. De. Upham ie an original asd 
end his writings are pervaded with a spirit of godli- 
ness, which renders them very attractive to the de- 
yout Christian. In these mazime he bas nted 
‘to a nutshell the results of and reflection and @ 
deep religious experience. The work will be found 
asa cioset companion in 

for table me ditation.— 

@ recommend them both for the solidity and 
value of their material, and the finish and point 
with which they are each severally perfected.— 
Episcopal Recorder. 

itp 
I. A new Edition of the First Series of Dr. Ba- 
ker’s Revival Sermons. 12mo. 
II. Third Edition of Dr. Baker*s Revival Sermons. 
Second Series. 12mo. 
Il. The Poor Weaver's Familf. By Mrs. Sarah 


Myers. 

Night Lamp. By the Rev. John MacFar- 

ane, LL.D. 

V. The Hiding- Place ; or Sinners found in Christ, 

By the Rev. John MacFarlane, LL.D. adel 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 

Publisher and Bookseller, 

No. 144 Chestnut street, firat Bookstore above Sixth, 

oct 7—3t Philadelphia. 


N EWTOWN PAROCHIAL AND CLASSICAL 
ACADEMY, AND MALE AND FEMALE 
BOARDING SCHOOL.—E. Hinps, Principal.—The 
next session of five months will commence Wednes 
day, November Ist, 1854. " 

Recent Improvements.—The size and 
ness of the establishment have been greatly in- 
creased during the present season, by the erection 
of another large and handsome structure near the 
original edifice. A new, elegant, aad spacivus 
school-room, furnished with single iron-legged 
desks and chairs; several new recitation and atu- 
dents’ rooms; a lecture-room, and a vell-appointed 
gymnasium, are among the additions and Parana: 
ments nearly or quite finished. Male and Female 
pupils will have apartinents in separate buildings, 
with distinct recreation grounds. There are rooms 
for thirty boarders. 

Anstruction, &c.—It is intended that, as far as 
possible, nothing shall be wanting which can make 
the Institution accomplish the object for which it is 
designed, the promotion of a high order of educa- 
tion, Christian as well as secular. The common 
branches will be taught as usual, and at the com- 
mencement of (he session new classes will be formed 
in Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry, and Aacient His 
tory; in three at least of the foliowing branches: 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Physi- 
ology, Drawing, and Moral Science; and in several 
of the fullowing languages: Latin, Greek, French, 
German, and Spanish. Instrumental Masic will re- 
ceive very particular attention. 

Expenses.—The price of board, washing, &c., with 
tuition in English, will be $75 for the session. Ma- 
sic, with use of instrument, $10 per quarter. 

Access.—The usual route from Philadelphia (dis- 
tant 22 miles), is by steamboat, or cars, to Bristol, 
and thence by stage to Newtown. - 

For other information, or circulars, address the 
Principal, Newtown, Bucks county, Penaogylvania. 

oct 


NYBEARE AND HOWSON’S ST. PAUL.— 
American Edition, Unabridged. — Cuaares 
Scarsyer, 145 Nassau street, New York, has just 
ublished The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By the 
ev. W. J. Conybeare, and the Rev. J. 8. Howson. 
Two vols. 8vo, with coloured maps and many ele- 
gant illustrations. Price §6. 

The publisher, in presenting the ‘‘ Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul,’ by the Rev. W. J. Conybeare and 
the Rev. J. S. Howson, needs no apology. a 
the short interval since its publication in England, 
it has commanded the admiration of scholars and in- 
telligent readers of the Bible, both in this country 
and Europe, and has passed through the ordeal of 
criticism in the leading Quarterilies and journals of 
both countries, and received the highest commen- 
dation. The expense of the English edition, how< 
ever, is such as necessarily to limit its circulation 
in this country, and the desire has been repeatedly 
expressed that the work should be published in a 
form and at a price which would bring it within the 
reach of ministers, students, and intelligent read- 
ers generally. The present edition, it is believed, 
will meet the existing want. Thoaogh offered at 
one-half the cost of the London copy, the work has 
in no way suffered from abridgment, but has been 
preserved complete in every respect. The notes, 
coins, maps, plans, and w engravings general) 
have been retained, and yet the size of the ae | 
has been reduced from the unwieldy qua-to w a 
convenient octavo form. 

The steel engravings, which appear in the Ex 
lish edition simply as embellishments, which are /a- 
miliar to most readers, and which are in no way 
essential to the text, or to the value of the work, 
have been omitted, since the expense of reprodu- 
cing them here would be such as greatly to increase 
the cost of the work, and yet add nothing to its use- 
fulness. 

The. North British Review for February, 1854, © 
after a highly commendatory criticism of this work 
makes the following remarke:—* We comm 

the book to that numerous class, increasing every 
day, whose early culture has necessarily been de- 
fective, but whose intelligence rnd thirst for know- 
ledge is continually sharpened by the general diffu- 
sion of thought and education. Such persona, if 
they are already Christians by conviction, are na- 
turally more and more dissatisfied with the popular 
commentaries on the Bible; and if they are scepti- 
ea! and irreligivus, this great evil is probably caused 
by the undeniable existence of difficulties which 
such commentaries shrink from fairly meeting. 
They will find in the work before us a valuable help 
towards understanding the New Testament. The 
Greek and Latin quotations are almoat entirely con- 
fined to the notes: any unlearned reader miy study 
the text with ease and profit. And it is from a sense 
of the great value of the book in this respect, that 
we would earnestly entreat the publishers to supply 
it in a cheaper and more convenieat form. In these 
days a quarto book, except for reference, is a mon- 


ster, fere nature.’ 
heartily re-echo al] that 


Of the work itself we 
has been said in praise of its scholarship, ingenuity, 
interest, and value to the Bible student. It pre- 
sents, in the form of a new translation, all the Scrip- 
ture records respecting Paul’s life, and all his epie- 
tles, in chronological order. The narrative of his 
life is written with great fulness of detail, and ele- 
gance of style ; heartily appreciating the excellen- 
cies of his character, and doing ample justice to his 
theological teachings. Aj] the places, incidents, 
and antiquarian allusions necessary to a full under- 
standing of the Apostie’s circumstances, are graphi- 
cally depicted, with a scholarly fulness of detail, 
and a poet’s exuberance of imagination. The acenes 
of thé past rise up before the reader, yntil he. per- 
ceives and understands the circumstances under 
which he wrote and acted. The exegetical portion 
of the work is very able and acute; whether the 
reader will be able to agree with the conclusions or 
not, he wil] be delighted with the erudition, acute- 
ness, and truly candid spirit of the commentary. It 
will be found invaluable to the student, gnd from its 
popular character, equally rich and entertaining to 
the general Bibie-reader.—New York Evangelist. 

Thies is a work of extraordinary merit, and a most 
valuable contribution to Biblicalliterature. Itcom- 
bines ripe scholarship with extensiye historical and 
geographical research, abounding in rich and varied 
illustration, drawn from every source which could 
be presumed to throw light u the scriptural nar- 
It should be in the library of 
every minister and intelligent layman.—Presbdyte- 

ian. 


r 

The republication of this work—by far the most 
important on the subject of which it treats which 
has yet appeared in the English language—will be 
welcomed by every intelligent student of the New 
Testament, no less than by the professed theolo- 
gian. Although a production of various and acute 
learning, it still possesses a popular character, and 
to many readers is adapted to present # more vivid 
and comprehensive view of the life of the Apostie, 
than any work now. extant. * * * * The fund of bis- 
torical and geographical! knowledge which is brought 
to bear upon the illustrations of the subject, would 
form a large library iteelf.—New York 
_ These are two noble volumes; the precious fruit 
of ripe scholarship, and patient, assiduoys .Jaboar. 
* * © In fine, we have no hesitation in pronoan- 
cing this to be one of the most complete, interesting, 
and valuable contributions to biblical learsing that 
the English press has ever furnished.—Boston Eve- 
ning Traveller, 

Notwithstanding it is a learned work, the part not 
intelligible to a common reader is included chiefly 
in the notes, and need be no terror te ose who. 
knows no other Janguage than English. The work 
may be read most prolitably by the most illiterate 
as well as the learned. * * * It is our sober con- 
viction, that as a guide to the true knowledge of 
Paul’s life and writings, it is worth any half dozen 
Commentaries we have met with.—From Rev. Dr. 
Sprague, Albany. i 

This is the ablest and most valuable of the many. 
contributions to our religious literature, which for 
some time we have had the pleasure of noticing. 
As a monument of profound learning and patient in- 
dustry, it cannot be too highly praised—as a help 
towards the New Testament, ita value is above 
compatation. Intelligencer. 

It is a monument of patient research and various 
learning, containing almost everything that can be 
gathered from history, geography, archeology, the- 
ology, and the natural sciences, to illustrate the 

rsonal character and career, and the writings of 

aul, * * © It is written in a popular style, 
and is no less attractive and valuable to the jay 
reader than to the professed theologian.— New 
Commer cial. 


The comprehensive learning which it embodies is 
nted to the general reader in its results, with 
notes and references, which wil! abundantly sati 
the critical scholar, and the very plan of the w 
gives it a life-likeness which makes it more a re- 
cord of contemporary travels and events, than the 
reproduction of scenes long buried in the past. To 
clergymen it will have a special valce as ear | 
to the range of their jcular studies ; but it wi 
prove of eqeet interest to every intelligent reader, 
and we shal! marvel much if it does not Gnd its way 
into many a household library.— New York Recorder. 
No man who loves the gospel and desires to ua- 


PRESB 
| ted for etmployitg children 
in about & © anda below Fort Leaven- | the Gane, Narratives to 
| jer’ rT worth 18 laid out’’ into streeta, squares, &c.., | ineon, D.D., New York. Pheir atten is called to the order 
Porsucsives | and is growing with true Western rapidity 
: | ds and The following notices appear edi- — 
sectarien, torially:—A large number of hands are en- the First Church of Basan, 
. the Be. Dols Fag ou ‘in cult g out the streets of this cit The on the third the 17th day of October next, at seven 
ves wer ane, of | o'clock, P. M. M. Anpaswa, Slated Clerk. 
ow Derbyshire shire Bibl The Synod of Baltimore ls by the General 
Assembly, to meet in the F street Church. in the city of 
| Washington, on the last Tuesday (31st) of October, at half 
ev. Wm. 8. Plumer, D. D., or, im his absence, by the dldest 
storia present. 
__ 
opening sermon by the odera- 
tor, the Kev. J. P. Fisher; and the special sermon by the 
== Rev. J. T. Backus, D.D. The special sermon will be preached 
on Wednesday evening, on the subject of “ The Duty of the ‘ 
| Church with regard to raising up an Educated Ministry.” 
Kpwakb Ssxirz, Siuted Clerk. 
wasifar from -réciprocating the proposal: 
- 
> 
derstand it in the most periect manner, can 
afford to purchase them, should be without these 
volumes. “ * ‘Weconsider this republication 
by Some = which the 
press of our coun made fox many years 
cause of sacred he at 
will see to it that their ministers do aot fail'te be 
pereited with its aid to their strength, We wisk 
r. Scribner might sell a copy te every clergyman 
and half'the laymen in the 


sects, worthy ofthe beautiful gallery of literary 
t 
te W tn. its ty- 


te and Sheiés of Life; and Mis- 
°“eellabeous Pketches. “By the Rev. John Bayley, | 
of the “Virginia Annual Conference. New York, 


1854, M. W. Dodd. 12mo, pp. 408. 
This volume embraces collection of miscella- 
nedts articles, the first in order of which, and the 
most interesting, furnishes the main title of the book. 
Mr, Beyley now; by the grace of God, a diligent 
Methodist preacher, ‘was once a hearfless infidel. 


Tax Broraze ; or, the Way of Peace. 
By the author of «Grace Dermott,” &c. New 


William 8, Marten. 
_. && well written story with a good moral. The 
trials of a: brother and sister, and the benefits result- 
pF: the ‘staple, ‘ Motbers-in-law may read it 
with advantage, as wellasthe young, 

PAMPHLETS. 

. We heave received from Leénard Scott & Co. of 
York, Blackwood’s Edinburgh | Magazine for 


Prom Me. Littell sll his Living Age, Nos. 540 and 
Al. 
Also, the Jewish Chronicle, and Bizarre, for Sep- 
tember; and the Foreign Missionary, Christian In- 
structor, Metropolitan, and Sailor’s Magezine, for 


{ 
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The Maine Law for Australia. 


_.The Port Philip journals give the follow- 
ing elucidation of the increase in the use of 
iutorioating liquors in that colony. In the 
year ending March 1853, the duty on wines 
and spirits was $1,260,000. In the year 
énding March last, it had incre: to 
805,000! of which the duty on spirits 
of Tews than 1.890,470 gallons, 
gmption of nd less than 1,890,479 gallons, 
where. the whole population 
does not exceed a quarter of a million, or 
dt the tite of seven anda half gallons for 
‘every man, woman, and child in the settle- 
ment. The Melbourne correspondent of 
the? Sydney Morning Herald thus speaks 
on. the subject :-——" on will observe in the 
rsa h indicating intemperance 
having been "exhibited in a certain re- 
sponsible legal quarter. The story is only 
too true; and really things are coming to 
such & pass in this drinking business, that 
I shall be to find intemper- 
ance grave ; tures to tipsy men 
from the mogisteriat ‘ bench.” This de- 
plorable vice is exciting great horror amongst 
the sober denizens of the colony, and meet- 
have been held to petition the Legisla- 
tute to adopt the Maine Liquor Law, which 
forbids the .retail sale of spirits altogether, 
by the penalty of the destruction of the 
spirits ; but it does not forbid any one using 
spitits in their own houses, if they choose. 


A HOME. 
— 
we ‘were to tell a number of our friends 


If we'w 
that they don’t. know what a “home” is, 
they would grow somewhat indignant—per- 
use hard words. And yet it may be 
remarked that the number of persons who 
i -® genuine .bome is, by expe- 
: ingly few. One man in 
good circumstances will tell us that he has 
a fine house of his own, in which every com- 
fert'and odnvenience are provided. He has 
4 "Wife and children’ there also, and they 
life to the place. Very true. But 
he prefer that home, thus furnished 
@e thus enlivened, to every other place in 
1e womtd? Does he sigh when the hour 
for leaving 6c and smile when he is per- 
itted ‘to réturn? “Does he love to sit by 
he cheerful fire and fondle the children, en- 
tering: ‘all: their little disputes with « 
évigus tnterest? Does he take particolar 
upte of the bird in the cage, and the eat 
near-the fire? If not, he: has no home, in 
déatest sense of ‘that’ dearest of' words. 
If’ his mind is “altogether absorbed in the 
dusty ways of business—if he hurries from 
the house in the morning, and is loth to re- 
tirh at pight—if, while he is at home, he 
and repuises the advances o rattli 
ildren, he has no home; he only ia 
ere he lodges and takes his meals. 
is he who knows and appre- 
blias of home ; whose heart is 
and. humanized by its cheerful in- 
and. who feels how superior in 
atity of pleasdre are all its e 
ife. Thrice 


e turmoil delights of out-door 
happy is:such a man. He has discovered 


them 
“ ing cut off from the best influences of 
e earth, and exposed to the action of all 


to weleome. him. with 
to. soothe ‘when heavy cares hav 

9. mind sad: ed the heart sore; and 
‘sympathy of ‘sucha man is not slow to 
overflow adts Of benevolence. A good 


home is. the source of the fountain of charity 
ia ‘the heart. sel ogi 2 
those Who haye no homes, 
#8 we.have above, is, to get 
ible.- They can‘ never 


| hes ide cannot afford.— orth Amer. 


tomers. But she 


Weigh for ia'vain; 


With the-hunter’sgladhon 
"Hills an@'dales are resounding, 
As the cry of the chase 
Autumn is coming, 
The orchards are teeming, 
Fair plenty is smiling 
| Man’s labour to bless ; 
- And bright are the eyes 
That are joyously beamin 
Where the rich purple an 
At the vintage they press. 
‘Spring may look gay 
With the young summer vieing, 
‘And pleasure may blossom 
_ *Mid sunshine and flowers ; 
But Autumn alone, 
_ Karth’s best treasures supplying, 
Yields the wealth that must cheer us — 
_ Through winter’s bleak hours. 


‘The Fruitseller and the Priest. 


A foreign indent of the New York 
Observer closes a letter to that paper by nar- 
rating the following tive incident: 


A worthy woman of Turin, a fruit-seller, 
had received the word of God, and read it 
with joy. Seated at the entrance of a bridge 
in her modest shop, she improved every 
leisare moment in studying the holy book. 
A Romish po passed by the spot. 


What are you reading there?’’ he 
asked. 
‘Tt is the word of God, sir!” 
“The word of God? But who told you 
80 
“God himeelf.”’ 


“Himself? What folly? Has God spoken 
ew ? What proofs can you give me 

it ” 
“Bir,” replied the woman, “‘ prove 
to me-that the sun is there above our 
heads.” 

“ WhyshouldI prove it? The best proof 
that the sun is there, is that it lights and 
warms us.” 

Ah! that is what I wish to say to you,” 
cried the woman triumphantly; “the best 
proof that this book is the word of God, is 
that it lights and warms my soul.” | 

The priest went away in anger. He 
everywhere denounced the poor woman as a 
heretic, and drew away many of her cus- 
eres in the faith, 


rsuaded that the Lord will provide for all 
er wants. 
Power of Imagination. 


Dr. Noble, in a very able and analytic lec- 
ture at Manchester, “On the Dynamic In- 
fluences of Ideas,” told a good anecdote of 
M. Boutibouse, a French savant, in. illus- 
tration of the power of imagination. As 
Noble says—“ M. Boutibouse served in Na- 
poleon’s army, and was present at many en- 
gagements during the early part of last cen- 
tury. At the battle of Wagram, in 1809, 
he was en in the fray; the ranks 
around him. becn terribly thinned b 
shot, and at sanset’he was nearly isolated. 
While reloading his musket he was shot 

owm by.a.cannon ball. His. impression 
was that the ball had passed through his 
legs below his knees, separating them from 
the thighs; for he suddenly sank down, 
shortened, as he believed, to the extent of 
about a foot in measurement. The trunk 
of the body fell backwards on the ground, 
and the senses were completely paralyzed 
by the shock. Thus he lay’ motionless 
amongst the wounded and dead during the 
rest of the night, not daring to. move a 
muscle, lest the loss of blood should be fa- 
tally increased. He felt no pain, but this 
he attributed to the stunning effect of the 
shock to the brain and nervoussystem. At 
early dawn he. was aroused by:one of the 
medical staff, who came round to help the 
wounded. ‘What’s the matter with you, 
my good fellow?’ said the surgeon. ‘Ah! 
touch me tenderly,’ replied M. Boutibouse, 
‘I beseech you, a cannon ball has carried 
off my legs.’ The surgeon examined the 
limbs referred to, and then giving him a 
good shake, said with a joyous laugh, ‘Get 
up with you, you have nothing the matter 
with you.’ Boutibouse immediately 
rang up in utter astonishment, and stood 
firmly on the legs which he thought he had 
lost for ever. ‘I felt more thankful,’ said 
M. Boutibouse, ‘than I had ever done in the 
whole course of my life before. I had not 
a wound about me. I had, indeed, been 
shot down by an immense cannon ball; but 
instead of passing — the lege, as I 
firmly believed it had, the ball had passed 
under my feet, and had ploughed a hole in 
the earth beneath, at least a foot in depth, 
into which my feet suddenly sank, givin 
me the idea that I bad been thus shortene 
by the loss of mylegs.’” The truth of this 
story is vouched for by Dr. Noble.—Athe- 
neum, 


le Old Lady at New- 
port. 


A writer in the Journal of Cowmerce, 
over the signature of J. M. M., thus speaks 
of her There is one other representative 
eharacter here, of whom I wish to say a 
few words. It is the fashionable old lady— 
a character always to be found at watering- 
places, and one eminently fit ‘to point a 
moral and adorn a tale.’ But instead of 
describing her to you in my own words, let 
me borrow those of a celebrated Boston cler- 

man, used im the course of a sermon 
which he recently preached on ‘Old Age.’ 
He is speaking of a woman who has sought 
chiefly admiration of the world : 

Her life is vanity wang. out, the 
only frailty which joined her to mankind. 
Now she is an old woman of fashion—wear- 
ing still the garments of her earlier prime, 
which, short.and scanty as they were, are 
yet a world too wide for shrunken age to 
fill. How ill those gaudy ruffles become the 
withered dew-la 
chin! Her life has been a long cheat: sbe 
has had no calculation but for vanity, setting 
a trap to catch a compliment; itis fit her age 
should be adeceit. That colour—the painter 
did it; the plaumpness—it is artificial; the 
bair—false; the teeth—are purchased at a 
shop; the hands—all glove and bone, and 
great big veins; the tongue—it was always 
artificial and false, it needs no other change. 
Yet she apes the tread of youth. Alas! 

br fly! For this you have lived; nay, 

irted!—it is not life. This, then, is the 
end of. the waltzes, and polkas, and cra- 
coviennes; this is the pay for the morning 
étudy over dress, the afternoon prattle about 
it, evening spent in putting on this 
gaudy attire! Poor creature! in youth, a 
worm; in a butterfly old 
age, wi tattered, your plumage 
rent, moth’——old, shrivelled, 
sick, ‘perching on nothing, and perishing 
into dust; the laughter of the witty; the 
scorn of the —: tless; only the pity of 
tie wise and good 
is her life—youth, womanhood, age! Vanity 
the tage, 


pts the play—the words, 
hat music it is! from the 


The Fashionab 


the gramace, 


opera, the lewdest and the wildest, and from 


that beneath her: 
on 


| been decreed. 


er in theisame confusion, which behind 
,scenea; her toilet table brings to. view, 


where. you also find ‘ 
Bibles, billetdoux.’ Now the is 
tired of her, and Jaughs at the hollow voice, 


falls; 
tterfi 


| is is most truthfal picture | 
whom it describes; and, though 
it be, Tam to say it has ite coun- 
than instance. Td 
the little world = five 
temporerily inhabiti is spacious hote 
it would Ba thete were toms 
such characters;. and the looker-on. here 
will see as many cliques, coteries, tutrigaes, 
and rivalries, as at the court of Louis 


q 
dow: 


in Spain. 


_. The Paris correspondent of the Catholic 
Mirror states that ‘the Spanish revolution- 
ists are matiifesting a very anti-Catholic 
ak in some of provinces,” in some 
which the —— of the Jesuits has 
he following is an extract 
from the manifesto of that of Barcelona, 
which we merely give as indicative of the 
spirit of the e:—‘This enémy is the 
clerical party. It has latterly dared to un- 
mask itself, threatening us with its triumph, 
and brandishing the ignoble arms of impu- 
dent Jesuitism. The position of the cleri- 
cal party in our regard is clear and well 
defined. No means of reconciliation be- 
tween us, war to death, hatred, implacable, 
burning hatred. If they have the pulpit 
and confessional, we have the tribune and 
the pres: War to extermination from this 
position or the other. As to us, we shall 
never lay down our arms till we have seen 
theenemy forever crushed. Spaniards, war 
on the clerical party.” | 


~ Roman Catholicism and Rum. 


The editor of the New York Tribune 
says:—‘The Catholics, who number less 
= one-sixth of our ——, keep two- 
thirds of the -shops where grog-sho 
are tolerated, most of 
stealthy violation of law where selling is le- 
gally interdicted, while the foreign-born 
population of our country is scarcely 4 
sixth of the whole number. It appears that a 

majority of the crimes against life— 
at least in the Free States—are committed 
by this fraction, and most of the culprits 
evince by their choice of spiritual advisers 
that they are Roman Catholics.” 


The last Reminiscence of Boswell. 


On the 12th August, at Richmond, died 
Mrs. Jane Langton, last surviving daughter 
of Bennet Langton, Esq. of Langton, Lin- 
colnshire, and of the Countess Dowager of 
Rothes. Mrs. Jane Langton was the god- 
daughter of Samuel Johnson. Her birth is 
mentioned in Boswell, under the year 1777. 
‘“‘ Langton,” says Johnson, writing to Bos- 
well, “has another wench. Thrale is in 
hopes of a young brewer.” How strange 
soever it may seem, Miss Jane Langton, 
who died at Richmond on the 12th August, 
was the correspondent of Samuel Johnson, 
who died seventy years since. In “ Bos- 
well’’ may be seen a beautiful letter from 
Johnson to his little god-daughter, acknow- 
ledging a pretty letter he had just received 
from her. It begins, “ My dear Miss Jen- 
ny;” is full of good advice for a girl of her 

ears, conveyed in words exquisitely simple 
or the great lexicographer; and written 
withal, as Boswell tells us, in a large round 
hand, nearly resembling printed characters, 
that she might have the satisfaction of read- 
ing it herself. ‘When you are a little 
older, (it is thus the great man concludes 
his letter to Miss Jenny,) I hope you will 
be very diligent in learning arithmetic,,and, 
above all, that through your whole life you 
will carefully say your prayers and read 

our Bible.” Simple words these, but from 
how great a man! Miss Jenny remembered 
the injunction of her illustrious god-father, 
and was proud of showing the letter which 
the great moralist had sent her—framed 
and glazed in her favourite apartment at 
Richmond. If Queeny Thrale, afterwards 
Baroness Keith, is no longer living, Mrs. 
Jane Langton (My dear Miss Jenny) was 
the last survivor of all the persons men- 
tioned in Boswell’s biography. 


A Greek Block for the Monument. 


The government of Greece has forwarded 
to Washington a block of marble, taken 
from the Parthenon, in order “that it may 
serve to adorn, however humbly, the monu- 
ment destined to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of the great founder of American in- 
dependence.” King Otho wrote to his 
minister as follows :—‘‘ As a proof of the 

titude of the nation towards the United 
States, we order that this stone, with the 
advice of the Superintendent of the Antiqui- 
ties, be taken from the ancient ruins of the 
Parthenon, and that on it be engraved a 
suitable inscription, which the Faculty of 
the University shall propose.” 


Death of an Indian Merchant Prince. 


The Caleutta Morning Star chronicles 
the death of Baboo Muttyloll Seal, an Indian 
merchant who had accumulated a cologsal 
fortune. He owned an immense number 
of houses in Calcutta, besides vast landed 
possessions in the interior. From the ac- 
counts given of him, he must have been an 
extraordinary man. The Star says of him: 
Few persons occupied for the last twenty 
years so prominent a porition ig Calcutta 
society as the late Baboo Muttyloll Seal. 
This prominence was due at once to the 
extent and variety of the Buboo’s banking 
and commercial dealings, to the uliar 
direction of a om 2 ion of those dealings, 
and to.a strongly developed personal char- 
acter. The use which Buboo Muttyloll 
Seal made of his magnificent fortune was, as 
is well known, such as few persons learn to 
make. He was munificent in all that he 
did or gave—and his munificence was not 
stimulated by the love of fame or by the 
flattery of those who benefitted by his gifts. 
To say that for many years he supported 
from his own means an alms-house in which 
four to five hundred men were daily fed; a 
school of collegiate dimensions; numerous 
families who had fallen from a high estate 
and still retained their former wants and 
tastes; others, far more numerous, who were 
destitute and helpless ; that he contributed to 
every undertaking for the public benefit, 
would—though a magnificent account of the 
charities of any single individual—be scarce- 
ly a full account of those of Muttyloll Seal. 

The merit of his liberality is enhanced in 
no small measure by the consideration that 
no Bengallee ever met with a larger share 
of ingratitude from the world than the sub- 
ject of this notice, a circumstance that ma 
be accounted for by the fact that no Bengal. 
lee ever had more extensive dealings with 
the European community. The salience of 
many of the features in Baboo Muttyloll 
Seal’s character was the cause of his having 
acquired more devoted friends and more 
implacable‘enemies than usually falls to the 
lot of éven the busiest man of the world. 
His sincerity of disposition developed itself 
into a degree of out-spokenness which made 
him the terfor of the 
His energy led him into the pursuit of 
which a more selfish would have 
avoided; the antipa' 
sometimes made him an oppressor 1 turn. 


His disgust at dishonest dealings made him 


Hyman, mingled to- | 


— 
» Quick Feed. 


Pin 
vindictivein the. ion of wach deslers. 
His decigion of bordered on rash- 


mess. His perseveratice wore the 


all, atticles of food, boiled ite ia di- 
it contains eight-tenths nutritious matter, it 
is a valuable substance for diet. Tripe and 
pig’s feet are digested almost as rapidly. 
Apples, if sweet and ripe, are next in order. 
Venison is digested almost as soon as apples. 


‘oysters are t 
hours and a hour than is re- 
quired by the same articles raw. Turkey 
and goose are converted in two hours and @ 
half—an hour and a half sooner than chick- 
ens. Roasted veal, pork, and salted beef, 
occupy five hours and a half—the longest of 
all articles of food.— Scientific American. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


EpvucaTIon IN Prussta.—The total num- 
ber of children attending the Berlin 
chial schools amounts to 47,000, which, 
taking the whole population at 470,000 
souls, gives an average of one in ten actual- 
ly receiving public instruction in divers 
schools, of which there are 188, employing 
1530 teachers of both sexes. These do not 
include schools for the Hebrew community, 
whose population is somewhat over 18,000 
souls. No greater proof of the success of 
the Prussian system of compulsory elemen- 
tary education can be given than by the fact 
that it is of rare occurrence to meet with a 
military recruit who cannot read and write 
more or less, or who is not acquainted with 
the rudiments of arithmetic. — Letter from 
Berlin. 

Timety Resuscitation.—A few days since, 
on Bowman Creek, two miles from Benton 
Station, on the Covington and Lexington Rail- 
road, a number of men were en in dig- 
ging a well. After making a blast in the bot- 
tom of the well (about thirty feet deep) a man 
descended, and immediately fell, apparently 
lifeless. A second man went down to his as- 
sistance, and also fell. A third descended, and 
he, too, was struck with the noxious To 
all appearance the three men were dead. It 
happened that a man was going by with a cask 
of water on a sled, and, sesoilectial that he 
had heard it said that a stream of water poured 
into a well would dispel the noxious gas, he 
drove up and poured the water from the cask 
into the well. The effect was instantaneous. 
The men were immediately revived and taken 
out with every prospect of complete recovery. 
The fact is important, and ought to be gener- 
ally known.—Cincinnati Gazette. 

PoputaTion or Texas.—The present popula- 
tion of Texas is estimated at five hundred thou- 
sand, and the annual increase at one hundred 
and fifty thousand. There are fifty-four news- 
papers published in the State. 

Heattarutness or Frvuit.—The editor of 
the American Medical Monthly, in a timely ar- 
ticle on a greatly misunderstood subject, says 
that ing immoderately, even of the ripest 
and best fruit, is as injurious as drinking to 
excess, Opium eating, or surfeiting of any kind; 
and that eating unripe fruit, even when pre- 
pared by the most ski pra’ | conducted culinary 
operations, and enticingly presented in the 

rniture of paste and frosting, is unsafe; eat- 
ing fruit at im proper hours, too—ripe as well 
as unripe—is highly pernicious. 

A Catironnia Wueart Fiztp.—As i- 
men of what can be done on the soil of Cali- 
fornia, the editor of the Union 
mentions that he had seen a field of wheat of 
600 acres wing in Yolo county, part of 
which he thought would harvest seventy-five 
bushels to the acre, and that ten acres had 
been measured off and reaped. The owner 
threshed and weighed it. The weight was 
thirty thousand and four pounds, which, at 
sixty pounds to the bushel, gives sizty-siz and 
two-thirds bushels of wheat to the acre, and 
other parts would furnish a greater yield. 

A the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New York, there is on exhibition an In- 
dia Cashmere shawl, made in Thibet by the 
patient industry of one of the most celebrated 
artists of India, Hadji Mehemmed Hassam, 
for a prince of the royal blood, which is in- 
voiced for duty at the Custom House at $2700. 

Orrictat Loncevity.—‘‘Typo” informs us 
that there is just room enough in one of our 
columns for the following item:—The Register 
office corps consists of nine persons, viz: two 
editors and proprietors, and seven case and 
press hands—three journeymen and four ap- 
prentices. The senior editor has been con- 
nected with the office upwards of forty-seven 
years; the junior ditto, sixteen years. Of the 
three journeymen, one has been with us twen- 
ty-three years; the second, nineteen years; 
and the third, seventeen years—making an 
aggregate official service or longevity, of five 
persons out of nine, of one hundred and twen- 
ty-two years! Itis queried whether any other 
printing office, with no larger number of at- 
taches, can boast of an equal length of service 
of five of its members. In addition to this, we 
may mention that out of the nine connected 
with our office, six rejoice in the very popular 
and euphonious name of “John!” Beat thi 
who can !|—Salem (Massachusetts) Register. 

New Foop ror Saeer.—Whilst I was at 
Geneva, I observed every one collectin 
carefully the fruit of the horse-chestnut, an 
on inquiry I learnt that the butchers and 
holders of grazing-stock bought it readily 
at a certain price per bushel. I inquired of 
my butcher, and he told me it was given to 
those sheep in particular that were fatten- 
ing. The horse-chestnuts were well crushed; 
something in the way, so I understood, that 
apples are, previous to cider being made. 
They are crushed or cut up in a machine 
kept solely in Switzerland for that purpose ; 
then about two pounds’ weight is given to 
each sheep morning and evening. It must 
be portioned out to the sheep, as too much 
would disagree with them, being of a very 
heating nature. The butcher told me that 
it gave an excellent rich flavour to the meat. 
The Geneva mutton is noted for being as 


highly flavoured as any in England or Wales. 
—E. D., in Agricultural Gazette. 


ARTIFICIAL CHICKEN 
notice in the English papers, that quite an 
improvement on the old plan of chicken 
hatching has been made by a Mr. Carlo 
Minasi, requiring much less attention to the 
machine during the process of incubation 
than formerly. This was the great objection 
to all previously constructed hatching ma- 
chines. It may now go three days without 
attention; formerly it could be scarcely left 
three hours. This new incubator is a very 
simple contrivance, and can, consequently, 
be constructed at about one-fourth of the 
expense formerly required. The tical 
results are equally satisfactory, for he states 
that the average number of birds produced 
is eighty out of every one hundred eggs. 
The necessary heat is obtained from a nap- 
tha lamp, without a wick, which is go ar- 
ranged that it may be left to itself for two 
or three days together, and yet the process 
of hatching goes on with due regularity and 
certainty. e eggs are pl on a series 
of tubes, through which a stream of hot 
water is, by means of the naptha lamp, kept 
constantly flowing; and when the chicken 
comes out of the shell, it is placed beneath 
the same tubes, which now perform the 
second duty of the artificial parent. After 
being kept there the proper time, it is re- 
moved to a compartment more suited to its 
increasing strength, and is ultimately placed 
in a pen in the open air. Mr. Carlo Minasi 
has not confined his operations to mere barn- 
door fowls, but has taken a flight into the 
~ em of what may be termed scientific natu- 

and with satisfaction, 
as a proof of his skill, a very healthy speci- 
men of the barnacle goose, which is to be 
an addition to the Ornithological Society’s 
collection in the Regent’s Park. The en- 
thusiastic it of his art does not allow 


BY TERIAN. 


Mr. Carlo Minasi to stop here, for his suc- 


inoubation of the eggs of an ostrich, which 
he feele quite confident he could accomplish. 
Should it prove so, it would be advisable, 


| before the time arrived to welcome the little 


long-] stranger, to remind the estab- 
L the old occa- 
sion on which it was used, of “Every one 
for himself,” as the donkey said when he 
danced among the chickens—to prevent se- 
rious doings in that miniature poultry yard. 
The are*half embedded in sand, which 
is p over the tubes, charged with hot 
water, so that it is an under heat which 
rforms the hatching. Mr. Minasi in- 
ormed us, that from being thus embedded, 
the same heat only as that of the hen is re- 
quired ; whereas, in incubators in which the 
are not so embedded, the heat is 
obliged to be greater, from which the chick- 
ens suffer in strength. The naptha con- 
sumed during the three weeks of incubation is 
about a gallon, which may be purchased for 
8s. 6d.— Poultry Chronicle. 


Cure ror Rrnapone.—I noticed in the 
Cultivator for May 15th, an inquiry for the 
eure of a ringbone in a colt, and answer, take 
high wines of cider brandy, add saltpetre as 
much as will dissolve, and wash the ring- 
bone two or three times a day. One of my 
neighbours cured one of three or four years’ 
standing, by the application a few times.— 
Boston Cultivator. 


GOD’S CARE OF A LITTLE BOY. 


During the winter of 1819, in the Thuringian 
forest, a little boy four years of age, one even- 
ing, clad only in a stout shirt, while a deep 
snow lay on the ground, met a number of 
woodcutters outside of the village, who were 
feturning home from their work. The little 
rosy-cheeked fellow, whose curly hair was 


‘whitened by the hoar-frost on that bitter cold 


evening, wanted to go to his father, who had 
gone into the woods. The woodcutters, after 
telling him that his father had probably re- 
turned home by this time, brought him home 
to his mother, although much against his will. 
She being engaged, gave him Huebner’s Pic- 
torial Bible Stories to amuse him; but soon he 
had again stole out intothesnow. The mother 
called him, and neither seeing nor hearing 
anything of him, she became anxious about 
him ; still she consoled herself by the thought 
that he would return with his father; but the 
father returned, and had not seen his little boy. 

Not finding the child anywhere in the vil- 
lage, the anxious mother, by her frequent en- 
treaties, prevailed upon her neighbours to turn 
out with lanterns into the dark forest, in quest 
of him. The mother, grasping the hand of her 
oldest son, lest she might lose him too, led the 
way, calling at the top of her voice. The men 
went in different directions, hunting and call- 
ing; but when, at midnight, they met again, no 
trace of the child had been discovered. ‘O,” 
cried his brother, “if he had only had his hob- 
nail shoes on, we could have tracked him in 
the snow.” “Or his new Christmas pants,” 
rejoined the mother; “indeed he must have 
been frozen to death, this dreadful cold night.” 

While all were shivering with cold, the 
mother alone sweltered in a glow of heat. 
“Well,” cried one of the men, “ although we 
all know that he must be dead if he is still in 
the woods, we won’t forsake the mother, who 
is running across the crackling snow into every 
ravine and dell, shouting until she is hoarse.” 

With that they all started afresh in quest of 
him. All at once the oldest brother, having 
entered one of the deep ravines, shouted, “‘ Here 
he is, lying dead.” His mother, on coming up, 
threw herself upon her little Benjamin, who 
was lying on the snow. Now the little fellow 
awoke, and looking around, was surprised to 
see 80 many men and lights; he never com- 
plained of the cold, and joyfully embraced his 
mother. What were her emotions those mothers 
only may conceive that have ever been placed 
in similar circumstances. 

The child, having recognized all bis friends, 
related that he had gone in search of his father, 
continually calling him by name; but that 
when he could not find him, and began to feel 
chilly, he concluded to return home to his 
mother. However, not knowing which way to 
go, he began to weep bitterly; then, like little 
Samuel in his pictorial Bible, he knelt down 
and called on God to help bim. Finding him- 
self in a gully, where the wind did not blow, 
he thought he would stay there till his mother 
should come. Then he fell asleep. God, to 
whom he prayed, kept him from death, he slept 
on until his mother waked him up. 


-_s FOR SALE.—For sale in Arch street Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, of which the 
Rev, Charles Wadsworth is pastor, a choice of Pews 
Nos. 107 or 107}, eligibly located, the owner hav- 
ing use for one only. For address, apply at the of 
fice of the Presbyterian, 144 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. aug 26—tf 


OTICE.—W hereas, letters of administration to 
the estate of the Rev. Thomas L. Hamner, de- 
ceased, have been granted to the subscriber, all 
persons indebted to said estate will please make 
payment, and those having claims will please pre- 
sent them to FRANCIS E. CROSS, 
sep 30—6t $59 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


ELIGIOUS READING OF THE BEST DE- 
SCRIPTION.—The various books, written 
and published, by the truly eloquent and learned 
Scotch divine, the present minister of Crown Court, 
London, Rev. John Cumming, D. D., are attracting 
wide-spread attention, and are being perused b 
hundreds of thousands of admiring readers, on bot 
sides of the Atlantic. For simplicity and elegance 
of diction, and holy fervour, we doubt if they are 
excelled by any writer, living or dead. Their in- 
fluence, whenever and by whomsoever read, can be 
only good. No Christian’s library is complete, if 
destitute of these books, Their titles are as fol- 
lows: 

Benedictions, or the Blessed Life. 

Voices of the Day. 

Voices of the Night. 

Voices of the Dead. 

The Church before the Flood. 

The Tent and the Altar. 

Scripture Readings on Genesis. 

Romanism and Tractarianism. 

To be followed by Readings on Exodus and Le- 
viticus. And by the New Testament Readings at 
convenient intervals. 

The religious community, particularly the reli- 
gious ee has spoken in high terms of commenda- 
tion of these excellent works, as follows: 

Thousands will thank Jewett & Co. for puttin 
this series of volumes within their reach. Woul 
that the whole community were reaping the benefit 
they are fitted to impart.—Christian Mirror, Port- 
land, Maine. 

The choicest and richest illustrations of sacred 
truths are here found grouped —- in the most 
interesting and attractive form.— Wesleyan, Sy- 
racuse, New York. 

It is difficult to say whether this and the author’s 
other works are more distinguished for splendour of 
diction, elevation of thought, or depth of evangeli- 
cal and devout feeling. They are adapted to be 
universally popular and useful.— Albany Argus. 

Elevated in thought, attractive in style, and de- 
votional in tone, these volumes must command at 
tention, and will become favourites with the Chris 
tian reading community.—The Presbyterian, Phila 
del phia. 

As a writer he is prolific, and his books have an 
immense sale. His style is clear and unaffected, 
and his pages breathe a — of warm evangelical 
piety.— Vermont Chronicle. 

It will do the heart and head good to read Dr. 
Cumming’s writings. They will have an extensive 
circulation, and cheer many a pilgrim on his way to 
heaven.—Cunada Christian Advocate. 

There is a freshness, and beauty, and spirituality 
about all Dr. Cumming’s productions that we have 
met with, which cannot fail to give them favour with 
the man of taste, as well as the true Christian.— 
Puritan Recorder, Boston. 

Jewett & Co., publish nothing but works of the 
most admirable character. In these volumes, by 
the Rev. Dr. Cumming, they have supplied a want 
which the religious world has long felt.—Schenec- 
tady Reporter. 

We know few books so enriched with thought and 
so pervaded with genial Christian feeling as those of 
Dr. Cumming.—Lutheran Observer, Baltimore. 

In noticing the first volume of the series of which 
these beautiful volumes form a part, we have al- 
ready expressed our very high estimate of Dr. Cum- 
ming and of hie works.—Congregationalist, Boston. 

These volumes of the reprint of Dr. Cumming’s 
works will be received with great satisfaction by all 
who are familiar with his mg and high Chris- 
tian culture.—EZvening Tr » Boston. 

All of Dr. Camming’s writings are eloquent, soul- 
stirring and stimulating, and pregoant with admir- 
able suggestions, and filled with profitable instruc- 
tion.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

The works of Dr. Camming breathe a most hea- 
venly spirit. Noone can read them without feeling 
himself elevated and incited to new duties and 
higher state of Christian feeling.— Massachusetts 


mf ; min h as he rite, there 
r. Cum can ach as he can write, 
ia no cause for ieies tak he draws crowds of ad- 
miring hearers.—Salem Observer. 
Published b 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
And for sale by all Booksellers. aug 19— 


LEXANDER’S MORAL SCIENCE.—Outlines 

@ Moral Science. By Archibald Alexander, 

D. D., late Professor in the Theological Semi 

at Princeton, New Jersey. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 
cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

uable to our o sexes, espe 
cially to young men who are stedying for the minis- 
try. The voleume will be a standard text-book for 
institutions of learning. We know of no book on 
moral science which will compare with it in the 
clear setting forth of elementary and fundamental 
truths. — Presd. Mag. 

It will be welcome as filling a gap which every 
instructor of moral science must have felt. Having 
gone through the course under the venerable ac- 
thor, we are ready te pronounce it the best book 
extant in thie science. There is no other book we 
know of that so clearly shows the nature of moral 
obligation, moral agency, liberty, virtue, and the 
morality of the primary principles of buman action. 
The discussions of the conscience and the will, es 

ially the latter, have no parallel that we know of 
in our metaphysical literature for clear- 
ness, power, and truth.— Richmond Watchman and 


Its simplicity, compass, perspicuity, and brevity 
commend it ~ THe Boox for a school classic.— 
Christian Mirror. 

It may be doubted whether any man, during the 
period in which Dr. Alexander has lived, has pos- 
sessed higher qualifications than he for writing a 
work on moral science. His remarkable power of 
analysis and investigation, the wondorful clearness 
and simplicity of all his mental tions, his habit 
of earnest and patient inquiry and diligent research, 
crowned with that humble and teachable spirit that 
seeks wisdom from above, would have justified the 
highest expectation in regard to anything that he 
might write on this subject; and we think that those 
who have expected the most will not find themselves 
disappointed in this work. It bears all the distin- 
guishing characteristics of its author’s mind.— Purt- 
tan Recorder. 

A work which the world will not be willing to 
lose, and it affords us pleasure to commend it to the 
ministry, and to the professors in colleges and clas- 
sical schoole.—Chris. Observer. 

Thies work is remarkable for simplicity, condensa- 
tion, admirable arrangement, and nice discrimina- 
tion.— Albany Argus. 

The student will find in this little volume topics 
discussed which have puzzied the acutest, profound- 
est, and most patient phil hers, from the days 
of Plato to the present time.— Mobile Daily Adver. 

His style is not exceeded in pureness and trans- 
parency by any author in English tongue; and, if 
for that alone, he might be studied profitably as a 
model of clear, simple, and unadulterated Saxon. 
The whole habit of the author’s mind fitted him for 
this ultimate work. His very simplicity is severity; 
and he can 80 enunciate the principia of the science, 
that the words of the statement almost include the 
argument and the proof. The necessary illustration 
is most wonderfully succinct, giving to each chapter 
the golden nature of a last result. There is no wast- 
age.— Knickerbocker Magazine. 

We would suggest to teachers the propriety of 
examining this work for use as a text-book for in- 
struction, It seems to us also ews ar 
to the purposes of the general reader.—N. Y. Re- 
corder. 

The great simplicity and clearness of Dr. Alex- 
ander’s style admirably adapt it for a class-book 
for colleges, theological seminaries, and other 
schools. We trust this work may soon have taken 
the place of Paley in all our institutions, and are 
sure that it cannot be very Jong befure it will find 
its way to the libraries of our Presbyterian minis- 
ters.— Presbyterian. 

Published and for sale by 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

sep 23—3t No. 145 Nassau street, New York. 

‘THE UsITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
CHARTER PearervAr.—Casn 

50 ,000.—Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right toa full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The system of payments is Cash in 
advance, amd can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 

In the Savine Funp Derartment, Money is re- 
ceived patty. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, O. A. Norris. 
Streruen R. wrorp, President. 
Amprose W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
G. Imtay, Sec’y ard Treasurer. 
Actuarny—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Williav Pepper, M.D. 
In attendance atthe Office of the ‘o apany, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. oct 25—tf* 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS. — Davin 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philade _ White Wheat Extra Flourin Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
er, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
oods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. ) 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf del phia. 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Plantations, &c. 
made, and a large assortment kept constantly on 
hand by the subscribers, at their old established, 
and enlarged Foundry, which has been in operation 
for thirty years, and whose patierns, and process of 
manufacture are so perfected, that their Bells havea 
world-wide celebrity for volume of sound and quality 
tone. The present Proprietors have recent 
succeeded in applying the process of loam mould- 
ing in Iron Cases to Bell Casting—which secures a 
perfect casting and even temper; and as an evi- 
dence of the unimpaired excellence of their Bells, 
they have just received, (January, 1854), the rinst 
premium (a Silver Medal) of the World’s Fair in 
New York, over all others, several from this coun- 
try and Europe polng in competition; and which is 
the eighteenth Medal, besides many Diplomas that 
have been awarded them. They have patterns for, 
and keep on hand, Bells of every variety of tones 
of the same weight, and they also furnish to order 
Cuimes of any number of bells, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 
and Canadas. Their Hangings, comprising many 
recent and valuable improvements, consist of Cast 
Iron Yoke, with moveable arms, and which may be 
turned upon the Bell; Spring acting on the Clap- 
er, prolonging the sound. Iron Frame, Tolling 
ammer, Counterpoise, Stop, &c. For Steamboats, 
Steamships, &c., their improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy Hangings in Brass or Bronze of any design 
furnished. We can supply whole sets, or parts, of 
our Improved Hangings, to rehang bells of other 
construction, upon proper specifications being given. 
Old bells taken in exchange. 

Surveyors Instruments of all descriptions, made 
and kept on hand. 

Being in immediate connection with the principal 
routes in all directions, either railroad, canal, or 
river, orders can be executed with dispatch, which, 
either personally or by communication, are respect- 


fully solicited, 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
- West Troy, Albany county, New York. 
feb 25—lLy* 


RUMMACHER’S PARABLES.-—ILLUSTRA- 
TED.—Published this day by Lindsay & Blak- 
iston, No. 25 South Sixth street, Philadelphia, The 
Parables of Frederick Adolphus Krummacher, trans- 
lated from the seventh German edition, in one 
handsome crown 8vo volume, illustrated by twen- 
ty-six beautiful engravings. Price in cloth, $1.75; 
oa edged and sides, $2.50 ; Turkey morocco 
gilt, $4. 

From the Preface.—Once more these productions 
of an earlier period of my life are to go forth ina 
new edition. They have survived, with myself, 
nearly half a century; they have enjoyed the honour 
of translation into various languages; they have 
been frequently re-printed, besides figuring in many 
a reading work and class-book. How then, should 
I value them lightly, as has been asserted? The 
majority of them took their origin from the inner 
life of their author, or were called forth by particu- 
lar events in his career. Therefore, 1 consider 
that they have a claim alike to respect and indul- 
gent consideration, and trust that in this new edi- 
tion they will obtain both at the hands of my worthy 
readers, 

From the preface to the seventh edition. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
sep 30—3t 


AGIC LANTERNS.—Magic Lanterns for Sun- 

day-schools, Academies, and Public Exhibi- 

tions, with Scriptural, Astronomical, Temperance 

and other Paintings. Our priced and il ustrated 

Catalogue of Lanterns and Slides, furnished on ap- 
plication, and sent by mail free of charge. 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 
48 Chestnut street, 
sep 16—4t = (The old stand established in 1796.) 


EW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
ell two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in full bloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in 
constant succession for several months. The very 
singular sppearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
iazza, border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine 
pardy running Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A fall descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, wil] be sent gratis, on 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. 7 Carriage of plants paid to Boston | 
or New : 


EW EDITION.—FOURTH THOUSAND.— 
LIFE OF ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, 

D. D.—By Rev. James W. Alesander, De One 
vol. Syo, $2.50, cloth; extra gilt, and - calf, 
$3.50; ia moroeco, 
It will be cherished dad be ranked as one of the 
moet finished and most complete g Dr. 
Alexander was one of the greatest and best men 
that this country hes ever afforded, ia Church or 
State. Few had greater oppartuaities of exerting 4 
mightier influence, and few made a wiser improve- 
ment of them.— Baptist Cincinnati Journal and Mes- 
As a memorial of a beloved and ted teach- 
er, and of an able, learned, and faithful minister of 
the , it will be welcomed by and 
read with interest.—Christian Odserver. 

Thies judicious and well-written biography has a 
two-fold interest in the historical and religious life 
of ite su York (Episcopal) 

His intellect was one of great grasp, and yet ex- 
treme nicety of perception ; his eloquence not often 
equalled, and hia vital piety such as few on earth 
attain to. Few men have made so deep and noble 
a mark upon the Christian Church of our country as 
. Arebibald or— New York Courier and 


rep lete with surpassing interest to all.— 


The mode! biography.—New York Observer. 
We find the style of the work as admirable as its 
theme is interesting. . . ~ Unquestionably the 
deceased was one of the greatest men whom any 
branch of the Protestant Chureh in the United States 
has produced. In sound learning, in fervent and 
consistent piety, in industrious and intelligent devo- 
tion to the service of religion, and in usefulness to 
the Church, be had few equals and no superiors, 
When, therefore, we say this memoir of his life, 
Lape in part from his own manuscripts, iain the 
igbest degree instructive and engaging, we but 
faintly express our estimate of its value.— Yor 
Commer cial. 

It admirably illustrates the character of Dr. Alex- 
ander, and presents him as he wae known to hie 
friends; simple and patriarchal in habits, clear and 
strong in his intellect, laborious in duty, paternal 
as an instructor of youth, and thoroughly sincere 
and free from all affectation in his piety.—Presbdy- 
terian. 

This work has manifold claims upon the attention 
of the Christian pablic. With a simplicity well-nigh 
rivaling childhood itself, be united vigour and grace 
of intellect, an extent of ooapina, and a power of 
eloquence, a depth of Christian feeling, and a gen- 
eral elevation and purity of character, which have 
rendered him pre-eminently a man of mark, not 
only in his own denomination, but throughout the 
whole Church.—Albany Argus. 

A more valuable contribution to Christian bio- 
graphy has not been made, in any part of the world, 

uring this century. It is chiefly auto-biographical, 
and possesses al] the peculiar traits of the charac- 
ter of the author; and the editor has arranged the 
materials with consummate tact and good taste, 
supplying all deficiencies, and making an admirable 
work. « « « « The death-bed scene is one of 
the most beautiful and touching we ever read, with- 
out ostentatious display, but calm, modest, and con- 
fident, and a truly sublime close of a long life ex- 
clusively devoted to his missi Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 
He was one of those noble, diffusive spirits, who 
can never be said to belong exclusively to any de- 
nomination. He had a mind and a heart large 
enough to take in the interests of the whole Church, 
and hence his character, his influence, his memory, 
become the common property of aji true Christians 
of every communion. .. . . High expecta- 
tions have, of course, been entertained conacernin 
this work—as well from the perfect competency o 
the writer as from the remarkable interest pertain- 
ing to the subject. But we are quite sure that those 
who have expected most, will find in the work all, 
and more than all they had looked for. It traces 
Dr. Alexander’s whole course from the cradle to the 
grave, showing the various influences that operated 
to the development of his faculties and the forma- 
tion of his character on the one hand, and the mighty 

wer which he exerted for the benefit of the 

hurch and the world on the other. The book con- 
tains an exact and breathing portrait of the mind, 
the heart, and, we may add, the face of one of the 
most gifted, most honoured, and most useful of our 
American clergymen.—Puritan Recorder. 

No work, since we became editor of this paper, 
has so completely absorbed us as this book has done. 
It is written in a manner which to us is entirely cap- 
tivating; nor do we see how it can fail to excite the 
interest of the general reader, even though not con- 
nected with the Presbyterian Church, and though he 
may never have met with Dr. Alexander. It cannot 
fail to be useful wherever read, both to the minis- 
ter of the gospel and the private Christian.—St, 
Louis Presbyterian. 

Just published by 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
sep 23—2t 


146 Nassau street, New York. 
AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualitigs, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. so, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x” Goods carefully — for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


HURCH DAMASK AND CARPETING.—Dore- 
mus & Nixun intend always to have on sale a 
choice assortment of Damask and Moreen for Cush- 
ions; Mohair Plush and Silk Velvet for Pulpit 
Cushions; Carpeting of every description; Cocoa 
Matting and Mats for Porch and Vestibule; Com- 
mapion Damask and Napkins; Tufte, Gimps, and 
Trimmings of every kind ; also, Curled Hair; also, 
Patent Felt for Cushions, a new article, cheaper 
and more durable than Hair, or any other ma- 
terial now in use, and is not subject to moth orany 
other vermin. No. 21 Park Place, and 
jone 10—6m* 18 Murray street, New York. 


OUNG LADIES BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, No. 26 PENN STREET, 
BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY — Miss 
Converse’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School was opened for the reception of young ladies, 
on Tuesday, September Sth. The location is 
healthy, quiet, and retired, known as the former 
residence of the Rev. Mr. Westbrook. 

Circulars, stating terms, &c., may be obtained of 
the Rev. R. B. Westbrook, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, at the office, 316 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia; also, at the Rev. Dr. Van 
Rensselaer’s office, No. 265 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia ; both of whom permit me to refer to them ; 
and also to the editor of the Christian Observer (Rev. 
Dr. Converse), No. 48 South Fourth street, Phila- 
delphia. 

sept 2—13t P. N. CONVERSE. 

DUCATIONAL INSTITUTE.—B OA RDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, WILMING- 
TON, DELAWARE.—The next Session of this In- 
stitution will commence on Monday the 14th day of 
September. The School is furnished with a library, 
an extensive philosophical and chemical apparatus, 
a gymnasium, and ample grounds. The Principals 
have recently secured the valuable services of the 
Rev. Asa S. Colton in the classical department, and 
they now flatter themselves that they have obtained 
an efficient corps of Teachers, and promise their 
patrons that no effort shall be spared to advance the 
mental and moral culture of the pupils committed 
to their care. 

For Catalogues, stating terms, references, &c. 
apply to THEODORE HYATT, Principal 

sep 2—6t J. F. CANN, Associate 


LD REDSTONE, on HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
OF WESTERN PRESBYTERIANISM— Its 
Early Ministers, ite Perilous Times, and its First 
Records. By Joseph Smith, D.D,. Illustrated with 
— and other engravings. One volume, 8vo. 
rice, $2. 
This day published by 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
: No. 20 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
sep 23—3t 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is _ to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


ITUATION WANTED AS A TEACHER.—A 
Lady of experience desires employment in 
teaching the English branches, Latin, French, 
German, Drawing, and Painting. Unexceptionable 
references given. Applicants can address 
TEACHER, 
Care of Rev. M. Burdette, 2d story, 144 Chestnut 
sep 16—tf street, Philadelphia. 


RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, 
NEW YORK.—The Fall Term of this Academy 
will commence on Tuesday, September |9tb, and 
continue fourteen weeks. Twelve Professors and 
Teachers give instruction in the departments of 
Classical, Mathematical, and English education ; in 
the French, German, Spanish, and Italian lan- 
ages; in Vocal and Instrumental Music; in 
rawing, and the various styles of Painting, &c. 
Whole expense per term of fourteen weeks for 
board, furnished room, fuel, washing, &c. $24. 
Tuition at less than usual rates. Students con- 
veyed, free of expense, at the commencement and 
close of each term, to and from the Davis House, 

Schenectady, and the Delevan House, Albany. 
For further information vast! to 
Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, A. M., Principal. 

aug 26—S8t 


PRINCIPAL WANTED—To take charge of 
Laurinburgh High School, in January 18565, 
situated at Laurinburgh, Richmond county, North 
Carolina. 
Applications ad to the undersigned as 
above, will be received until the second Satarday 
in November next, at which time a selection will be 
made. To insure success, satisfactory reference 
will be required. A situation of such importance 
seldom offers, and to a gentleman competent to im- 
art a thorough English and Classica! education, a 
iberal salary will be given. A gentleman of small 
family, who might take charge of the large board- 
ing house in connection with the School, would be 
protyent, Since the School went into operation in 
anuary 1853, under the management of the Rev. J. 
J. Smyth, A. M., one hund and sixteen pupils 
have been in attendance. Mr. Smyth leaves-at the 
close of the prccent Session, to take charge of the 
Presbyterian Charch at Greensboro’, North Carolina. 
The location for health, sobriety, and morality, is 
surpassed by few. Any information desired, will be 
given on application to the present ereeree or the 
undersi sed. D. C. McINTYRE, | 


sep Secretary Board Trustees. 


ACADEMY, AT WASHINGTON 
MILLER 


the Seminary. 
ted and neatly furnished apartments, d 


OB10.—This Institatioa is in 


ope- 
ration under the care of the Presbytery of Zanes 
ville. It is farnished with teachers, a literary 
ciety, a a philosophical spparatus, and 
~ for ng men to enter col 
tioa so ri 
halfedvasced in the Senior Class. The loca- 
tion ie remarkably healthfal, the charges are moder- 
ate, and 


rel traini 
be hed ia good fhmilice at from $2 to $2.25 per 


mparting a thorough Raglish Educa 


attention is given to the moral and 


"Tho next Term will commence on Monday, No- 

vember 6th. 

Circulars and other information, address 
Rev. J. E. ALEXANDER, 
sep 30—4° Washington, 

FEMALE SEMINARY. — Con- 

ducted by Rev. 8S. H. Sueriey, A. 


Mrs. P. P. Sueriey, assisted by sis experienc 


excellent teachers. 


By a systematic, extended course 


and 
of instruction, a firm but kind discipline, aod daily 
general influence, the intellectual, moral, and gen- 


eral training of pupils in thie Institution, is believed 


to be such as judicious parents and the true friends 
of female education a 


reciate and approve. 
All the teachers pupile from a board ia 
Its spacious halle and well ventile- 
esigned for 
the most part for the occupancy of two pupils only, 
and its location in a community religious and in- 
telligent, in the midst of mountain scenery, and ac- 
ceasible from various directions by railroad, render 
this a healthful and attractive retreat, where young 
ladies from the country and the cities may pursue 
their studies to any desirable extent, and at the same 
time enjoy many of the comforts and much of the 
benign pibsanes of a Christian home. Our 
arrangements, with the additional structure now be- 
ing completed, will furnish accommodations for 
seventy boarding scholars. Diplomas are given to 
those who complete the course at the of the 
ordinary ch for board 
Tsams— ary » tuition, 
&o., exclusive of washing and fel, will hereafter be 
$60 per session of twenty-one weeks. For instruc- 
tion in Music, Drawing, and Painting, and the 
Modern Languages, usual extra charges are made. 
No extra charge will hereafter be made for Latia. 
An abatement of ten per cent. is made where two 
are from the same family. 

The Winter Session will commence November 
6th. For information, or circulars, address 

Rev. 8. H. SHEPLEY, 

Blairsville, Indiana county, Pennsylvania. | 

sep 16—6:° 


EST CHESTER ACADEMY, WEST CHES- 
TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVA- 
NIA.—The Winter Session commences November 
Ist, 1854, and closes March 30th, 1855. The course 
of instruction is thorough and extensive, directed 
by the Principal and a corps of able and efficient 
eachers. 

Tsaus—Boarding, &c., with tuition in the Classi- 
cal, English, and Mathematical branches, $95 per 
session, payable in advance. Extras—German, 
French, Spanish, Music, Drawing, and Painting, 
Circulars on application to 

WILLIAM F. WYERS, A. M. Principal. 
sep 16—7t 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY.—The Winter 

_ Session in this Institution will commence on the 
first Wednesday of November, continuing five 
months. 

Expesses—For boarding, tuition, fuel, light, &c. 
$60. Lessons on the Piano, and use of instrument, 
$15. Ancient and Modern Languages, each, $6. 
Painting and Drawing, $5. Washing per dozen, 30 
cents. The payment of $78 will entitle the pupil 
to boarding, and tuition in all the branches taught 
in the school. 

For Circulars and Catalogues, addreas 

JOHN M. DICKEY, or 
SAMUEL DICKEY, 
Oxford, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 16—4t 


LASSICAL INSTITUTE, THIRTEENTH 
STREET, BELOW LOCUST, PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—/( Formerly in George street above Eleventh. 
Entrance on Dean Street.— The Classical Ins 
tute was ned on Monday, September 4th. The 
subscriber having at great expense erected a com- 
modious building for school purposes, hopes that in 
his new location he may be favoured with a con- 
tinuance of the liberal <a which he hae hith- 


erto enjoyed. AIRES, A. M. 
sep ’ Principal. 
ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, ELIZABETHTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
—The Winter Session will commence on Monday 


the 8th of October. Circulars furnished on applica- 
tion. sep 9—5t 


AGE FEMALE SEMINARY, POTTS- 
TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Tenth Semi- 
Annual Session of thie Institution will commence 
on Monday the 6th of November. | 
Tenms—Boarding, including tuition, lights, fuel, 
&c., per session of five months, $70. Instruction 
in Music, Piano and Guitar, with use of instrument, 
$20 Vocal Music, $2. Drawing, $6. Flower 
Painting, $10. Ancient and Modern Languages, 
each, $10. Washing per dozen, 30 cents. Bi 
payable $50 in advance. The balance at the close 
of the Session. 
Rev. W. R. WORK, 
Rev. RICHARD CURRAN. Principals. 


To the friends and patrons of the above Institu- 
tion, the undersigned would beg leave to say that 
he has associated with himself, as joint Proprietor 
and singer = the Rev. Richard Curran of the Pres 
bytery of Huntington. The School will hereafter be 
under the special! supervision and management ot 
the Principals. Each pupil, in all the studies es- 
sential to a thorough English education, will be un- 
der their personal instruction. 

The domestic department will be under the care 
and supervision of Mrs. Curran, a lady of «a highly 
cultivated mind, of refined and pleasing manners, 
and jevery way qualified, as a mother and a Chris 
tian, to care for, and minister to the wants of papils. 
The grounds, which are ample, have recently been 
laid out with great care and taste; and the build- 
inga are now being somewhat enlarged and greatly 
improved. In healthfulness, beauty of scenery, a 
refined society, the location is al] that could be de- 
sired. W. K. WORK, | 
sep 9—tf 
Cnewvil AND LITERARY HIGH SCHOOL, 

NEWVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Win- 
ter Session will commence on Tuesday, November 
7th, and continue five months. Careful instruction 
is given by competent Teachers in the departments 
of Classical, Mathematical, and English education. 
The whole expense for tuition, boarding, and lodg- 
ing, with a room furnished, $53 per term. Access 
daily by Cumberland Valley Railroad. For further 
——— apply to either of the subscribers, at 

ewville, Pennsylvania. 
ROBERT McCACHREN, Principal. 
W. R. LINN, A. M., ofessors 
R. McCACHREN, A. B. 


sep 16—4t 


LLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 

DIES.—No. 56 North Charles street, opposite 
St. Pauil’s Church, Baltimore—Mr. R. DANIEL, 
F. E. I. 8., and Mrs. DANIEL (late of Madras, In- 
dia), Principals, assisted by well qualified Resi- 
dent and Visiting Teachers. The object of this In- 
stitution is to afford to Young Ladies a liberal and 
finished education in all those branches of useful 
and elegant learning which contribute to the ac- 
complishment of the female sex. 

The buildings are extensive, in the most eligible 
part of Baltimore, and for all the important pur- 
poses of a first-class French and English Boarding 
School for Young Ladies, cannot be surpassed in 
the superiority of their accommodations. Their 
central and elevated situation, large, airy, and ele- 
gant apartments, and beautiful garden, with gym- 
nasium for exercise, combine the retirement and 
healthfulness of the country with the advantages 
and attractions of a handsome city residence. 

A Prospectus, giving full particulars, may be had 
on application. . 

Rererences.—Baltimore—Revs. 8. Guiteau, J. 
Cc. Backus, D. D., w. 8. Plumer, D.D., Ww. E. Wy- 
att, D.D., H. V. D. Johns, D.D., Hons. William 
George Krebs and John Purviance, Thomas Swann, 
Esq., George Brown, -» Richard §. Steuart, M.D., 
Gen. G. H. Steuart, John Falconer, Esq., Henry 
Turnbull, -» W. W. Spence, Esq., W. P. Lem- 
mon, Esq. ashington, D. C.—Gen. Henderson, 
U. S. M., Hon. E. Whittlesey. Fort Washington, 
Md.—Major J. B. Scott, U. 8. A. Charleston, 8S. 
C.—Col. James Legaré. july 29—4m* 


SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 

SEY.—The next Session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, November Ist. 
Boys are prepared for College, or for a business life. 

Teams-——$250 perannum. Modern languages ex- 
tra. The French language is taught by a native of 
France, who resides in the house, and devotes his 
whole time to the School. 

For oe or further information, address 

v. THOMAS W. CATTELL, Principals 
Rev. WM. C. CATTELL, 
sep 2—6m* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 286 Broadway, New 


WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paiu, xcept at the discreti 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. or 
Five copies to one address, for one year, + $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

w the amount is large, a-draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Phi 
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IO AMI | cess has excited his ambition even to the 
| ‘plea “Lavish of 4 is farce is at an end. -Poor'did — 
tween them to fitting burial, and. 
treet The fox in unkennil’d, 
sted potatoes are digested in balf.the 
’ time required by the same vegetable boiled, 
specimens of the des which occupy more than three hours and & 
tise of half—more than beef or mutton. Bread 0c- 
lege. ie a. pen! one, | . 
4 it does net contain engrave: 
mueh to-the benaty and embellishment of the book. 
feel « just‘pride in the distinction which the women 
of Ai confer on our country, 
(80 praiseworthy an attempt to pro- 
_ the Higher Classes in Sctiools, and for general 
Reading. “By Worthington Hooker, M. D., Pro- 
| : b -by nearly 200 engravings. 
Brave Co.; Philadel- — 
delphia, Hayes Zell. pp. 389. 
; the various treatises od physiology 
which have fallan ander our notice, we know of no 
one | #0. completely comes up to our ides of 
what e-populer treatise on the subject should be, as 
falneds “ef. deteile; it ‘cannot be surpessed. No 
tendering every subject To general 
; resilers, wito desire to become acquainted with the | 
‘stracture of the human body, and’ fts | 
lly diversified functjons, we confidently | 
con mend | 1 book. We to notice in one 
the conclading .chepters, that Dr. Hooker, as 
a man of true science, accepts. the Bible account of the 
| imagine they have discovered | 
| 
Geet gives warretive of his wenderiuge | 
and return. The other articles are on various topics, _— 
and are pleasingly written, ani may be profitably 
read. 
| 
> 
Only ‘Paradise this world can now afford. | 
It is only snch @ man who can have a deep re iq 
aud sincere pity for the unfortunate crea- .7 
the» darker waves of life. He feels keenly 
far ‘him ‘who has no fireside—no deat ones | 
Converted "ahd citizens. nor 
not seen, and pre 
| 


